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Peace News 


John Papworth writes from a 
city jail in the US South 


Behind bars in Albany 


Twenty-five Canada-to-Cuba peace marchers were released on probation from their jail in 
Albany, Georgia, USA, on Saturday. Several marchers had heen fasting for long periods, 
eight were dangerously ill and one was thought to be near to death. The marchers’ main 
purpose is to explore ways of bringing about peaceful relations between the United States and 
Cuba, but since they have been in the southern States they have inevitably been involved 
in the struggle for Negro rights (especially since there are both whites and Negroes on 
the march) and for civil liberties. The marchers were imprisoned in Albany because they 
insisted on their right to walk through the town and give out leaflets. 

The Albany authorities finally agreed that five marchers (white and Negro) might walk 
through the town on a route of their own choosing, and that the whole body of marchers 
might later walk on a route determined by the police and then leave the town. Civil rights 
and peace workers in the US considered the rizht to demonstrate peacefully in the town a 


crucial issue for the future of the fight for Negro rights there. 


Although the outcome 


represents something of a compromise, the basic right to hold a peaceful, racially integrated 


demonstration was won. 


Before the news of the marchers’ release was announced, protest action was taken in Britain 
by the London Committee of 100, the War Resisters’ International, Peace News and Fenner 
Brockway MP. Mr Brockway asked the Foreicn Office particularly to look into the case of 
John Papworth, Peace News correspondent in Albany, who was arrested on February 15 
after refusing to leave Albany police station until the marchers were released. It had been 
reported from Albany that Mr Papworth had been assaulted twice: once by the Chief of 
Police and once by another prisoner. A statement issued by the Foreign Office on Monday 
said: “The allegation that (John Papworth) had been assaulted is not true.” 

The following account of John Papworth’s experience in Albany jail was smuggled out before 


his release. 


City Jail, Albany, Georgia, USA, February 18. 

At last I can write again. I had written out four 
pages of notes since coming in here on Saturday 
evening and then one of the police sergeants, not a 
bad chap by the way, a lot of ready humanity in him 
as well as being free of the surliness of many of his 
kind, and also able to smile easily, spotted my pen 
and removed it. Worse, he searched me and found 
my notes. I wonder if I shall see them again. 


My cell is the size of a railway compartment with a 
two-tiered bunk on either side. On the wall between 
the bunks is a water-tap and basin and next to it, 
touching the mattress of the lower bunk, a WC. The 
front of the cell is iron bars rather less than the 
width of this paper apart, say five inches, with a 
ditto door, the rest is metal sheet. The cell is crawl- 
ing with cockroaches, the covers of the four mat- 
tresses stained with unnameable deposits and the 
place reeks of a compound of carbolic and urine. 
Worst deprivation of all is the complete absence of 
daylight, for the cell is lit by a bulb in the corridor 
outside which throws in oblique shadows of the bars 
across this page as I write. 

On Saturday evening I came along to the City Hall 
and asked the police captain to release my friends 
from their unjust imprisonment so they could con- 
tinue their peace march to Cuba. He told me to stop 
my impertinent nonsense and be gone, but I said 
I would wait until they were released. He said I 
should have to wait a long time and went off. I 
think he actually went to telephone the police chief 
because some time later a burly, pale-faced man in 
a mackintosh strode in and asked me aggressively 
what I wanted. I asked him if he were Mr Pritchett 
and on his acknowledgement gave him a civil “‘ Good 
evening”? and explained my mission. He glowered 
at me and told me to “get out”, and when I ex- 
plained I would go if my friends were released, he 
seized me in a rage and threw me against a door so 
that I bruised the side of my face slightly, and told 
the captain to “ book me.” 

I could not have chosen a worse time to come in. 
When I arrived, there were already six people in 
the cell and by morning there were eleven and one 
drunk had vomited over my clothes. Never in my 
life have I known such squalor. All day Sunday the 


drunks arranged bond or a fine and were freed, 
until by Sunday evening there were just four 
inmates. On Monday these too either left or went to 
another part of the prison so that during the day I 
was alone. It was a tremendous relief if only because 
they were dirty fellows with a strong vein of quarrel- 
someness. One had read Mein Kampf and thought it 
the most brilliant book ever written; all were ardent 
segregationists and declared their beliefs were based 
on the Bible. I asked them if they realised how 
their low wages were simply a reflection of Negro 
poverty and that until the workers, both black and 
white, were together, the struggle to raise wages 
would always fail because a poor Negro was always 
waiting to take a poor white’s place. They were 
really quite impressed with this argument. Their 
contempt for Negroes was like racial feeling every- 
where, blind and unreasoning, but when C. B. King, 
my Negro lawyer, came to see me I noticed that they 
did not hesitate to ask him to do errands for them 
and their manner was civil and conciliatory. 


This evening a rather ugly customer was brought 
in handcuffed. He was struggling violently with two 
policemen and on the crown of his bald patch was a 
vicious wound, probably from a truncheon. They 
removed the handcuffs and hurriedly slammed the 
cell gate as though they were caging a wild animal. 
As luck would have it my lawyer’s assistant, also a 
Negro, visited me and this sent the man into a frenzy 
of rage. I was talking through the bars with him 
when I received a violent blow in the back and 
turned to find the drunk shouting at me that I was a 
“Goddamned freedom rider” and a “dirty nigger 
lover.” My visitor left and then my cell-mate set 
about pasting me and declaring he would murder me. 
I tried to ward him off as best I could, not very 
successfully, I fear, for he was big and powerful and 
I was badly placed to defend myself. By “ defend” 
I mean just that; I made no attempt to attack him, 
I was not even angry, not even, I was curious to note, 
when he hurt me, and one blow to my left ear (a 
delicate spot for me) made me gasp. 


Fortunately the people in the next “can”, including 
Peter Light who had come in earlier that day, 
created such a noise that a team of about six police 
turned up and proceeded to handcuff him. He 


struggled furiously but finally they pulled his arms 
through the cell gate and secured his wrists from 
outside. The poor devil was in an_unenviable 
position since his arms were raised well above his 
shoulder level. Soon, as the blood drained from his 
arms and his shoulder muscles began to feel the 
strain, he began to howl in a most piteous and 
resonant manner. I gave him some water and then 
obtained a cigarette from Peter (the barred front 
makes communication easy) but it did little to help. 
He kept up the awful noise intermittently for about 
an hour. Finally, a policeman came and, to my relief, 
released him after securing a promise of no more 
fighting. He lay on a bunk and is sleeping soundly 
as I write. 


February 19. My cell-mate complained on waking 
that he felt “a bit rough”, and after washing his 
wound with a handkerchief I lent it to him to keep 
wet and use to cool his head which he said was 
throbbing. I gave him my breakfast (we have two 
meals per day and by most standards it is quite good; 
breakfast is always hot coffee with fried egg, grits — 
a kind of cooked corn meal — and a highly peppered 
sausage; the evening meal: some kind of sausage or 
rissole with a plentiful supply of vegetables, a piece 
of corn cake and a cardboard carton of ice cream, 
sweetened but milkless tea) and he put it between 
slices of bread and hid it beneath his mattress. He 
said we would get no other food until] 4 p.m., and 
when I asked how he knew, he told me he had been 
in prison before. He asked me if I had done much 
“time”, and when I said only a short spel) in 
England, he replied, “I have done more than 19 
years.” In answer to my question, he said one term 
was for murder after he had killed a man in a 
drunken fight, and others were for assault and for 
driving whilst drunk. 


The sense of solidarity with other people in the jail 
is a tremendous morale booster. My deafness has 
prevented me from having much talk with them since 
they are nearly all fasting (a second spell of 24 days 
for some now) and I don’t want them to spend their 
energies shouting across to me. But now Peter Light, 
a young Canadian arrested for distributing leaflets 
in support of the marchers, is in, they have a normal 
conversation with him and then he gives me the gist. 
There are eight girls in and I have not seen one of 
them, but their voices are becoming clear to me. 
Mary, I think, I can now distinguish from Yvonne, 
and Candy, too, but who they are, what they look 
like and how old, I really have no idea at all. But it 
is marvellous to feel the bond between us and to 
know I have only to shout through the bars “ Hello 
Girls” for an answer to return from several voices 
“ Hello John.” 


At nights the jail seems to be getting noisier. I 
think there are a large number of Negro girls in the 
part near where Peter Gregonis, one of the peace 
marchers, is and last night our own girls were sing- 
ing freedom songs in a deeply moving way. Always 
there is a great deal of laughter and animated con- 
versation from their part of the jail and it makes the 
place sound very homely. When they sang “We 
Shall Overcome” it seemed the whole jail was full 
of the sound and we all joined in. 


I see little violence here, but it seems to lurk about 
all the time. When Leonard, my cell-mate, was 
brought in last night he swore meaninglessly at one 
of the officers; the latter glared back at him through 
the bars and said, “ There’s nothing to stop me 
coming in there and beating you up,” and I felt he 
meant it. Leonard tells me he was taken to hospital 
to get his head stitched and that he broke two straps 
holding him down before they resorted to a rope. 


So one kills time by writing about this and that, 
stripped to the waist and occasionally flicking a cock- 
roach off a bar. 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, 6 months 186, 1 year 356. Add 108 p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 

North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 

Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 3 months 
lls @d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
128 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 
c/o AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


The Spanish 


Conspirators 
by Bob Edwards MP 
and Augustin Roa 


A detailed enquiry into the 

Franco regime, its threat to 

the Western community of nations, 
and the prospects for democracy 

in Spain. é 

5s (postage 4d) - order from 

your usual bookseller or 


HOUSMANS 


publishers for the Chemical Workers Union 
§ Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per werd, min. 4s. Discounts fer 
series. Box No. ls extra. Cash with order (net 
stamps please). Adverts te reach § Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on applicatien. 


Coming events 

“WHAT IS SOCIALISM?’ Hear prospective 
candidate Edmund Grant at Public Library, 
High Street, Bromley. Friday, February 28, 
8 p.m. Admission free. Questions and discus- 
sion. Will sympathisers please contact local 
secretary at FN 51719. Help required during 
election. Socialist Party of Great Britain. 


“WORK AND THE PROBLEMS of young 
people.'’ A Quaker commentary. Speaker: 
Norman Ford. Friends House, Euston Road, 
N.W.1. Sunday, March 1, 6.30 p.m. 


CO-OP SHOPPERS everywhere. By quoting 
L.336943 your purchases pay a dividend to the 
Peace News fund. 


Personal 

CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 
minded people throughout the world by joining 
the ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 5 
Grindley Avenue, Choriton, Manchester 21. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and European 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 


‘ 
FREE COPIES of Peace News will be sent to 
potential readers. New readers’ trial rate: 6 
weeks 2s 6d post free. Please send name and 
address to Circulation Manager, 5 Caledonian 
Road, N.1. 


LET US WOERY about your motor insurance: 
special rates for civil servants and school- 
teachers - ‘‘agreed value’’ policies. Ask for 
details now. Morris Hunter Insurance Consul- 
tants Ltd (P), 37 Victoria Avenue, Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex. Tel.: Southend 41101. Branch 
offices: Belfast, Motherwell, Guernsey. 


NETHERLANDS - join the Pacifistisch Socialist- 
ische Jongeren Werkgroepen - all information: 
Gerrit Klein Kranenbarg, Graadt van Rogge- 
weg 35 11, Utrecht. 


PERSONAL COLUMN Ltd, Falcon House, Burn- 
ley, Lancs. Pen friends - all hobbies, corres- 
pondents in almost every country. All ages. 
S.a.e. for details. 


THE REV MICHAEL SCOTT wishes it to be 
known that the name which appears on 
London Committee of 100 leaflets is not his 
but that of someone with the same name. The 
Rev Michael Scott ceased to be on the National 
Committee of 100 several months ago when he 
was abroad and unable to take part in impor- 
tant Committee decisions. 


WILL CHRISTIAN SCIENCE pacifist 
please send particulars. Box no. 285. 


group 


Publications 


BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY - the ‘‘Social- 
ist Leader.’' Now only 3d weekly for a smaller 
paper. Vigorous, forthright and anti-war. From 
your newsagent or local ILP branch; or by 
post from 197 Kings Cross Road, London W.C.1. 
4s 6d for 12 weeks, 18s for 52 wecks. 


CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 

with inside news of the struggle against apart- 

heid and colonialism. 6 months 88 ®d, 12 

montns 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, Seuth 
rica. 


HOUSMANS (the Peace News booksellers) for 
all peace literature and books, posters, leaflets 
or campaign materials. ‘‘Sale or return’’ selec- 
tions for meetings, etc. Send s.a.e. or call for 
latest list and s.o.r. terms. 5 Caledonian Read, 
Kings Cross, London N.1. 


Situations vacant 


EXPERIENCED SECRETARY required for pro- 
gressive organisation, Fulham. Good shorthand 
/typing, ability take responsibility essential. 
Reply handwriting giving age, experience, 
salary required to box 279. 


LONDON COMMITTEE of 100 requires secretary 
after Easter. Applications immediately to 
London Committee, 13 Goodwin St, N.4. 


Holidays 


NORFOLK COAST. Woodbine Guest House 
(vegetarian), Sea Palling, quiet village near 
Broads, marvellous sands. Informal atmos- 
phere, generous home cooking. Send s.a.e. or 
phone Hickling 236. 


Accommodation vacant 


THREE UNFURNISHED rooms to let, unsuit- 
able for children, no bathroom. Finsbury Park. 
ARC 7200 (daytime). 


D 
As this is a free service we reserve the right te 


select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers te: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than Srst 
pest Menday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street). 
nature of event, speakers, erganisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, beok a classified er 
displayed advertisement. 

Remember to erder copies ef Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. Frem: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


28 February, Friday 


DARLINGTON. 7.30 pm, Bondgate Methodist 
Memorial Hall, Public na “Britain must 
lead."’ Speakers: George lark and Canon 
Collins. Adm. 1s. CND. 


LONDON S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. Central Hall, West- 
minster. ‘‘Free apartheid’s prisoners’’ mtg. 
Anti-Apartheid Movement. 


LONDON W.C.1. 6 p.m. Outside University of 
London Union (nearest tubes Russell Square, 
Euston Sq and Goodge St) Anti-Apartheid 
youth demonstration demanding release of 
South African political prisoners. March to join 
mtg in Central Hall, Westminster. 


SAHARA FLOODS 


In the BISKRA area of Algeria, 


50,000 people are homeless. Two 


cloudbursts have destroyed 10,000 homes. The traditional flat roofs 
have fallen in through great pressure of water. Thousands of cattle 


have been drowned. 


The plea comes to Britain for 2,000 tents and 20,000 blankets. Other 
nations have been asked to help and have responded with generosity. 
War on Want has purchased and forwarded 15,000 blankets and masses 


of tenting. 


Now we plead for two kinds of help. Cash and blankets. 


10s — provides a good blanket 


£15 — provides a new tent for a family of 8 
£30 — provides a large British steel and asbestos roof (insulated) 


Please try and give some aid. These poor souls have only recently 
begun to build a new life. After years spent in regroupment camps 
many children are desperately weak and if left exposed will soon die. 
We plead for them. We plead with you to spare a little of your 


blessings. 


Your gift, small or great, will be forwarded without deduction. 


Hon Treasurer Rt Hon James Griffiths PC MP 


12s 8d to each 20s. 


War on Want 
9 Madeley Road 
London W5 


If you pay income tax at standard rate, a covenanted gift can add 


If you can sp2zre a blanket (any size), please post to: 
War on Want Depot, Caxton Street South, London E.16 


LONDON S.W.2. 7.30 p.m. Small Hall, Lambeth 
vow Hall, Brixton. Anti-conscription meeting. 
D. 


29 February, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 2.15 p.m. Fircroft College, 
Bristol Road, Selly Oak. Konni Zilliacus MP on 
“NATO: the anatomy of a sacred cow.”’ Buses 
61, 62, 63. CND. 


CANNOCK. 7 p.m. Chadsmoor Co-op Hall, 
Chadsmoor. Konni Zilliacus MP on ‘Defence 
and the election.’’ CND. 


LONDON W.1. Assemble 3 p.m. corner of 
Harewood Pl and Hanover Sq (nr Oxford St) 
for poster parade. CND. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 3 p.m. Friends Mtg 
Hse, Jesmond. Public mtg. Speaker George 
Clark. CND. 


OXFORD. 10 am. to 4 p.m. Carfax. Peace 
News selling. Contact Oliver Bailey, Magdalen 
Cotlege. 


RUISLIP. Assemble 10.30 a.m. Ruislip Manor 
Stn for leafleting to explain purpose of Easter 
deme and to encourage understanding and 
support for it. C’ttee of 100. 


RUISLIP. 3 p.m. Outside National Provincial 
Bank, High St. Peace News and Sanity selling 
and general leafieting. C’ttee of 100. 


1 March, Sunday 


RUISLIP. Assemble 10.30 am. Ruislip Manor 
Stn to collect pledges of support for Easter 
demo. C'ttee of 100. 


OLDBURY. 7.30 p.m, Causeway Green Primary 
School (near ‘‘Hen and Chickens’’ - buses 123, 
125, 126, 196 etc); Public mtg. ‘‘Oldbury: vote 
for survival.’’ Speakers: Konni ZilHacus MP 
and John Horner (Lab candidate for Oldbury 
and Halesowen). Chairman: David Mumford. 
CND and YCND. 


2 March, Monday 


HAYES. Putting up posters for Ruislip action. 
Contact Mark Newns, Denham 3209. C'ttee of 


2 6 March, Mon-Fri 


RUISLIP. 7 p.m. 3 Paignton Road (nearest 
tubes Ruislip Manor or Ruislip Gdns). Every 
weekday evening leafleting. C’ttee of 100. 


3 March, Tuesday 


BRADFORD. 7.30 p.m. Mechanics _ Institute 
(Smoke room). Devi Prasad: ‘''Sino-Indian 
border dispute.’’ PPU. 


4 March, Wednesday 


LONDON N.16. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, Yoak- 
ley Road, off Stoke Newington Church St. 
‘Need there be need?'' Mrs E. Bernal. CND. 


UXBRIDGE. Putting up posters for Ruislip 
action. Contact Mark Newns, Denham 3209. 
C'ttee of 100. 


5 March. Thursday 


LONDON E£.11. 8 p.m Friends Mtg Hse, Bush 
Road, Leytonstone. John Barnard: ‘Medicine 
and law’ PPU. 


LONDON W.C.2. 7.30 p.m. 52 St Martins Lane. 
Singers practise hymns and songs for Good 
Friday, Speakers’ Corner, 10.30 a.m. Volunteers 
welcome. WEL 0947. CND. 


6 March. Friday 


BRISTOL. 7 p.m. 20 Glenwood, off Lake Road, 
Henleaze. Gregg’s non-violence: study led by 
Will Parkin. PPU. 


STAFFORD. 7.30 p.m. Library Hall, The Green. 
Public mtg: ‘‘Defence and the election.”’ 
Speakers: Stephen Swingler MP and Ivan 
Geffen. CND. 


7 March, Saturday 


CROYDON. 1045 am. Town Hall. Poster 


Parade. CND. 


LCNDON N.W.1. 2.30 p.m. Friends House, Eus- 
tor Rd. ‘'Population Pressure and International 
Re ations.”’ Speakers: Bernard Benjamin, 
oa ie Mears. Chair: Prof Alexander Haddow. 
MA A 


RU SLIP. 3 p.m. Outside National Provinctal 
Balk, High St. Peace News and Sanity selling 
and general leafleting. C’ttee of 100. 


SOUTH NORWOOD. 2.30 p.m. Enmore Read 
Congregational Ch Hall, Jumble sale. CND. 


8 March, Sunday 


LONDON N.i. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Swami Avyaktananda on ‘‘Samya 
Yoga.’ Order of the Great Companions. 


9 March, Monday 


ORPINGTON. 8 p.m. Church Hall, Church Hii. 
“The bomb - is there anything in it?’® Pre- 
election mtg. Mrs Arthure, James Cameron, 
Mervyn Jones; chair: Ron Huzzard. CND. 


CAMBRIDGE. 8.15 p.m. King’s Audit Rm. OND 
business mtg and elections. 


12 March, Thursday 


RUISLIP. Public mtg. Phone Mark WNewns, 
Denham 3209 for details. C'ttee of 100. 


books for campaigners 

every book in print 

peace pamphlets and periodicals 

stationery and greetings cards 

text books, novels, children’s books 
write or call 


OU SMANS 


the Peace News bookshop 
5 Caledonian road 
King’s Cross London N1 
bookstalls for meetings and 
conferences: book tokens issued 
and exchanged 
send sae for latest lists 


books for everyone 
ASPECTS OF 


ICA VIOLENCE 


ee of lectures and discussions until 
ay 


Musical sadism 
Dr Hans Keller (musician and writer) 
Chairman Humphrey Burton 


TUESDAY, 3 MARCH 8.15 p.m. 


Imagery of violence 


in romantic painting 
Professor Alastair Smart 
(Fine Arts Dept, Newcastle) 


THURSDAY, 5 MARCH 8.15 p.m. 


Admission 5s, members 3s, students half 
price. For details of further lectures 
and membership of the ICA apply to 
Secretary, 17 Dover St, London W.1. 
Telephone GRO 6186. 
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Lewis Nkosi suggested in a review which appeared in Peace News on 
February 14 that much European criticism of African one-party states 
was misdirected because it did not take account of traditional African 
society where “there is very little difference between opposition and 
rebellion.” African leaders, he said, felt that they were passing through 
a stage of economic development which could be properly called a state 
of emergency, “and in such moments some of the rights of citizens 


may be curtailed.” 


John Papworth also argues that African government must be based on 
African, not European, traditions, but he comes to the opposite conclu- 
sioa from Lewis Nkosi. The recent mutinies in East Africa, he suggests, 
show that African countries should decentralise governmental power. 
Centralisation, in his view, is un-African, a legacy from colonialism, 
and the cause of, not the cure for, instability. 


John Papworth 


THE FABIAN COLLAPSE 


IN AFRICA 


The modern nation states of Africa 
are the creation, not of the African 
peoples, but of the colonial powers. It 
was the colonial powers who set up the 
highly centralised state machines in the 
territories over which they ruled and 
it was the colonial powers who sub- 
ordinated the tribal forms of govern- 
ment to the new creation. Once the 
structure existed, it was inevitable that 
African political forces should arise to 
demand the power of this rule for them- 
selves and everywhere it is this highly 
centralised form of government, rather 
than forms of government more akin to 
their own history and_ traditions, 
through which African nationalist 
parties have sought to rule. 

The colonialists did not, however, seek 
to destroy the old tribal structure. On 
the contrary, once the supremacy of 
their own rule was assured, the colonial- 
ists were content to use the tribal 
structure for tax gathering and other 
local administrative chores. By this 
means tribal forms were _ actually 
strengthened and the ideal of a locally 
elected source of local authority re- 
mained alive and vital. By a strange 
irony, the forces most determined to 
weaken, and even destroy, the basis of 
tribal authority have been the African 
national political parties. 

So overwhelming was the power wielded 
by the colonial powers that they had 
nothing to fear from local chiefs as 
rival powers; the national parties have 
seen this power, however, as a direct 
threat to their own (which it is) and 
have not hesitated to circumscribe it 
and to follow the odious colonialist 
practice of destooling chiefs whenever 
they have felt it has suited their pur- 
poses. For them “tribalism” is not the 
embodiment of their own history and 
tradition, it is simply a dirty word. But 
the events of the past few weeks make 
it clear that the nationalist forces are 
uite unable to wield effectively the 
orms of power bequeathed to them by 
the colonialists; so pronounced has been 
this failure that they have been forced 
to call in the troops of the old colonial 
regime in order to maintain their own 
position. Jomo Kenyatta, Milton Obote 
and Julius Nyerere now rule by grace 
and favour of the power of colonial 
troops and the bitter truth of their 
position is not lessened by the reflection 
that the only way other African leaders 
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have avoided this predicament is by 
establishing themselves as _ virtually 
military dictators. 

Fabians and others who have blindly 
encouraged the establishment of West- 
minster-type governments in Africa 
have overlooked some quite basic pre- 
requisites for the very limited success 
it has achieved on its home ground. One 
prerequisite is the existence of an 
officer corps from a traditionally middle, 
or upper middle, class background whose 
loyalty to a government of a similar 
social background could be assumed. 
Another is the absence of serious dis- 
agreement about the basic form the 
country’s government should take. A 
third is the existence of a high degree 
of literacy. A fourth is a long period 
of material well-being for most of the 


people. A fifth is an essentially incor- 
ruptible civil service. A sixth.... The 
list could be extended almost indefi- 


nitely. What stands out is that all of 
them have been absent in Africa and 
that there has been furthermore an 
almost total lack of any general desire 
to make the Westminster system work. 
Faced with this highly artificial and 
unstable situation, African national 
rulers in other parts of the continent 
have been driven to eliminate the 
formal opposition constitutionally pro- 
vided for, and to create the kind of 
one-party rule which leads inevitably 
to the kind of one-man rule which is 
nearly everywhere emerging. 

Given the highly centralised form of 
government that Nkrumah _ inherited, 
and given the very strong forces of 
disintegration that existed (and which 
still do) it is clear that any failure by 
Nkrumah to curb the power of the 
opposition would have led to chaos. 
But history shows that the moment 
this happens, power inevitably escalates 
upwards into the hands of one man. 
The Bolsheviks found under Lenin and 
Stalin that as soon as democracy was 
destroyed outside the ruling party, it 
became necessary to destroy it within; 
for otherwise who could be sure that 
the opposition within the party was not 
simply reflecting that which previously 
existed without? It was thus that the 
process of reasoning which led to power 
being concentrated within one party led 
in turn to it being concentrated within 
one group within the party. It led then 
to the liquidation of almost all of 
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Stalin’s former colleagues and to his 
highly personalised rule surrounded by 
a group of frightened “yes” men. At 
the time when Stalin’s conduct was at 
its most infamous, two _ venerable 
Fabians were explaining to the world 
that Soviet Communism was a “new 
civilisation’. One suspects they would 
have been equally at home in present 
day Ghana, for the Webbs at least had 
a quite ruthless sense of the ultimate 
logic of Fabian assumptions about 
government of which their successors 
seem utterly unaware. 


But what on earth do our Fabian 
liberals imagine President Nkrumah 
should do? Pursue a ‘ democratic” 
course which could only lead very 
swiftly to his elimination and a period 
of chaos which would simply pave the 
way for another, and doubtless more 
unscrupulous and oppressive, personal 
ruler? Any examination of Nkrumah’s 
position makes it clear that, given the 
Fabian-created basis from which he 
works, he is being driven inevitably 
along his present course if only because 
there is no alternative so long as a 
highly centralised government is 
assumed to be the natural order of the 
universe. 

But is it? There is very little evidence 
to suggest in Africa that it is; rather 
indeed the reverse. African government 
is traditionally tribal, based on homo- 
geneous village units and an extensive 
sense of kinship; and despite the 
horrors of slave raiding, despite the 
depredations of colonialism, despite ex- 
ploitation and subversion of many 
kinds by merchants, missionaries and 
others, this form of government has re- 
tained a quite astonishing degree of 
resilience and remains to this day the 
stablest form of government Africans 
know or have ever known. 

It is the custom today to sneer at 
tribalism and to deride its (frequently 
quite manifest) shortcomings. We are 
apt to forget that as an institution it 
evolved over many hundreds of years 
among communities which were largely 
illiterate, and that it nonetheless at- 
tained a degree of flexibility, subtlety, 
complexity and sophistication besides 
which the present day national struc- 
tures make a very poor showing indeed. 
We forget too, that in its best form 
(which was common) it was far more 
democratic than are most modern nation 
states today. It is true that in the past 
tribes have frequently made war on one 
another, but they were hardly unique 
in this. 

The tribal structure certainly requires 
improvement and modernisation. But 
the need for the improvement of an 
institution is no argument for its de- 
struction, especially when the univer- 
sally proclaimed alternative is shown to 
be unworkable. Nor is there any call 
here for the destruction of the central 
government. No country today can dis- 
pense with all of the functions of a 
central government, but what is needed 
is the elimination of some of its present 
functions and a recasting of the struc- 
ture so that it accords naturally with 
the forms evolved at tribal level rather 
with a blueprint drafted in London. 
The position of African national leaders 
today is an unenviable one, and if they 
are not to be swept away completely by 
a stream of events beyond their control, 
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The Duke of Kent hands over the 
constitutional instruments of inde- 
pendence to Mr Milton Obote, 
Prime Minister of Uganda, in 
October 1962. To “ Africanise” a 
colonial administrative structure, 
says John Papworth, is not thereby 
to democratise it: it remains an 
imposed and totalitarian structure. 


their need to think out their position 
from fresh assumptions is urgent. At 
present there is something ludicrous 
about a country like Tanganyika still 
having a network of district and local 
commissioners almost entirely separated 
from the tribal structure on precisely 
the lines established by the colonial 
power. 

Clearly too, the tribal structure will 
need a shake-up before it can, as it 
should, take over these functions. This 
will doubtless involve some _ hard 
bargaining with the chiefs and elders 
to ensure that their own power is demo- 
cratically based and that there is pro- 
vision for a genuinely disinterested dis- 
pensation of locally administered funds, 
appeals against local judicial decisions, 
peaceful arbitration in case of dispute 
between tribes and so on. 

One main lesson of the East African 
mutinies is that there is too much power 
concentrated at the top. Here, too, a 
shake-up is required. Why, for example, 
cannot a railway board be established 
by elected representatives from the 
tribes and regions which will run the 
railways with its own staff, guarded by 
its own police and so on without direct 
reference to the central government at 
all? And why cannot the same prin- 
ciple be applied to other public utilities, 
and to matters like economic develop- 
ment, taxation and so forth? In this 
way the concentration of power in the 
hands of one minister or a group of 
ministers would be avoided and the 
temptation of ambitious politicians to 
upset the apple cart diminished. 

It is true this approach would raise 
problems about the balance of the 
economy, the direction in which some 
forms of development should be con- 
centrated, and alterations would need 
to be made in the method of collecting 
and disbursing government funds. But 
all these are problems quite capable of 
effective solution and those who would 
argue that democratising. government 
in this way might cost more money only 
need reminding that doing a job pro- 
perly generally does cost more than 
botching it; but that in the long run it 
is frequently the cheaper method. 

To date the new leaders of Africa have 
been hamstrung by the dominance of 
the colonial mentality on their situation 
and one painful discovery they have 
made is that to “ Africanise” a colonial 
administrative structure is not thereby 
to democratise it - it remains essentially 
an imposed and totalitarian structure. 
If some new thinking is not rapidly 
applied to their situation by the African 
leaders they may find they are fast 
destroying the remaining basis of their 
rule, which is the personal esteem most 
of them deservedly enjoy, and that they 
are unwittingly leading their peoples 
into forms of chaos from which only 
colonialism or communism can profit. 
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Editorial 


Why hang Christopher Simcox ? 


The appeal of Christopher Simcox 
against his conviction on February 6 of 
capital murder was dismissed by the 
Court of Criminal Appeal on Monday. 
This means that, unless the Home Sec- 
retary grants a reprieve, he will shortly 
be hanged. 


Mr Simcox was sentenced to death once 
before, in 1948, for killing his second 
wife. He was reprieved because the 
Home Secretary’s policy at that time 
was to commute all death sentences 
since the question of the death penalty 
was under official consideration. Mr 
Simcox served ten years in prison and 
was released on licence in 1958. He is 
only the second person in British legal 
history to be convicted of murder, not 
executed, released from prison, and then 
convicted again of murder. In the only 
other case, that of Walter Rowland, 
there was considerable doubt as to 
whether Rowland was rightly convicted 
of the second murder. 


At first sight, the Simcox case provides 
a strong argument for those who favour 
the retention of the death penalty. If 
he had been hanged, they could say, his 
second victim would still be alive. 


But this argument is not nearly as valid 


as it appears. We might save lives by 
executing all kinds of people (anyone 
convicted of dangerous driving, for 
instance) but most people would con- 
sider this a very crude and barbarous 
way of tackling social problems. The 
fact that Mr Simcox is probably the 
first ever reprieved murderer to commit 
a second murder shows that convicted 
murderers as a class are not especially 
dangerous. 


But the public has a right to be safe- 
guarded against the possibility of 
further Simcox cases. Fortunately, far 
less drastic remedies than hanging are 
available. The doctors for both prosecu- 
tion and defence at Christopher Sim- 
cox’s trial testified that he was a para- 
noid personality who also suffered from 
reactive depression, and that this con- 
dition impaired his responsibility. He 
had a long and persistent record of 
violent acts which indicated psycholo- 
gical disorder, and after he had shot 
and wounded his third wife and her 
brother and killed her sister (the last 
being the crime he was convicted of) he 
shot himself twice in the stomach. 


It is clear that a man like Christopher 
Simcox should be detained away from 
the public until doctors and psychi- 


atrists have certified that he is safe. If 
he is allowed out, there should both be 
help for him to lead a normal life and 
occasional checks to see that he is not 
likely to endanger anyone’s life. No 
system’ is foolproof. But, if these pre- 
cautions had been taken in Simcox’s 
case, his sister-in-law would probably 
still be alive. The fact that the Simcox 
case is virtually unique, indicates that 


the safeguards for the public could be 
made almost 100% secure. 

Meanwhile, hanging Christopher Simcox 
will be as pointless an exercise of pub- 
lic barbarity as any other hanging. The 
Bristol branch of the National Campaign 
for the Abolition of Capital Punishment 
has announced that it will make vigor- 
ous efforts to obtain a reprieve. We 
hope they will be strongly supported. 


David Boulton 


The only man who knows 


Sir Alec Douglas-Home: Modern Con- 
servative, by Emrys Hughes. (Hous- 
mans, 5s.) 


After Winston Churchill at half a crown 
and Harold Macmillan at a handsome 
twenty-five shillings, Britain’s specialist 
biographer of prime ministers has 
brought himself up-to-date with a five- 
bob Home. There are 128 pages, a 
dozen photos of the subject at work 
(electioneering) and at play (potting 
grouse), and an assortment of cartoons 
from the daily papers. 


Emrys Hughes draws an uncomplicated 
picture of a rather nice, pleasant, 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Same old crisis 


So Lord Home hits back at the moaners. 
There’s no economic crisis; production 
is going up, and unemployment down; 
order books are full, and so on, and 
so on. 


What seems to have escaped his notice 
is that various people, notably the 
National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research, strongly backed by 
the Economist, see the causes of crisis 
in precisely those factors which he finds 
so reassuring. Even his Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in Monday's grotesque 
parody of a television discussion, agreed 
with Mr Callaghan that there might be 
a need to exercise restraint in the 
autumn. 


The National Institute's solution is 
somewhat different: to maintain the 
present rate of expansion, but to raise 
£200 million of new taxes. This is a 
better idea than the usual one of hold- 
ing back much-needed investment in, 
say, the railways or the social services; 
but it still leaves untouched the 
sacrosanct £2,000 million set aside for 
“defence”, which would seem an ob- 
vious area for pruning. 


The new “crisis” should hardly be a 
surprise: every time the rate of growth 
totters past 3%, the problem of inflation 
and the balance of payments looms up. 
Lord Home's attitude towards inflation 
is nothing if not one-sided. Addressing 
a rally of Glasgow Unionists on Monday, 
he said: 


“Ever since I took office I have said 
quite plainly that there is only one 
danger to our economy. That is that 
export prices will be put up by the 
excessive pressures of wage demands, 
and I have asked for reasonable 
restraint.” 

This is a political request, not an econo- 

mic one. As Mr Enoch Powell pointed 

out recently in a speech to the National 


Liberal Forum (reprinted in New 
Society, February 6), there are good 
reasons why employers should not 


accept a responsibility to keep prices 
stable and limit the level of their 
profits: 


“The duty of every management is 
to conduct the business, including the 
price policy of the business, in the 
way which in the opinion of the 
management is likely to maximise 


the return on the capital invested in 

the business... . If private enterprise 

in a capitalist society is not trying to 

do that, there is no point in private 

enterprise - nor, for that matter, in 

a capitalist society.” 
oxactly. 

* ¥ 

How to capture an enormity at a 
tangent: get a lot of full-page advertise- 
ments to pay for it. That would seem 
to be the lesson of the way the much- 
heralded new series on the 1914-18 war 
opened in the Sunday Times colour 
supplement this week. In order to get 
to the war at all, you have to fight your 
way through five pages of USA? TWAI!, 
SENIOR SERVICE TIPPED, You’ll fall 
in love with Spain, The power of Olym- 
pus is behind the take-off of every 
Vulcan V-bomber, and Thinking of a 
new career in 1964? (If you were a 
Royal Air Force officer, your career 
could be like theirs.) 


The feature itself is less badly inter- 
rupted, but still interrupted. Opposite 
a picture of blind soldiers, we find 
Kodak, who know about photography; 
Adolf Hitler is looking across at a man 
in a deerstalker hat, whose message IS 
that only PLAYER’S please so much; 
and Private George Oakley of the Mid- 
dlesex Regiment, who has spent 40 
years in the Star and Garter Home for 
disabled servicemen, has competition 
from the man who drives for the joy of 
it, joyfully driving his Triumph Vitesse. 
Turning over from the last war picture, 
- the top half of a skull - a lady parades 
for you in Petunia, the exotic pink that 
puts a glow on the skin, as flattering 
as make-up. 


The actual material in the feature is 
brilliant, an assemblage of photos and 
quotations; it deserves better surround- 
ings than it gets. Is the Sunday Times 
so much the slave of its advertising 
department that the responsible editors 
cannot insist on a feature of this impor- 
tance being free from such grotesque 
visual intrusion? Or is it all a deep 
anti-adman plot, designed to show the 
trivial sophistries of advertising in the 
worst possible light? Too subtle, I 


know; but a lot of glossy magazine copy 
is hard to distinguish from advertising 
(see the fashion page in the same issue 
of the Sunday Times supplement), and 


when it is so obviously distinguished as 
the 1914-18 feature is, the conflict is, in 
its own peculiar way, refreshing. You 
remember which side you’re on. 


u ” * 


Dennis Gould writes to correct a state 
ment I made last week, to the effect that 
he is the new national secretary of the 
Committee of 100. In fact he is only 
voluntary and temporary secretary, until 
Peter Moule returns as national secre- 
tary on his release from prison. It is 
hoped that Peter Moule will tour the 
country speaking and forming new 
groups. 


Incidentally, more information about the 
demonstrations at Ruislip and Rosyth 
is contained in the current issue of 
Resistance, the duplicated magazine 
published by the London Committee of 
100 for the movement nationally. There 
is a particularly valuable article by 
Brian McGee on the non-violent strategy 
of the Ruislip demonstration, which 
emphasises the responsibility of indivi- 
dual demonstrators to do nothing which 
might Jead to violence breaking out. 
Brian McGee says: 


“., this action is not being planned 
for the enjoyment of the participants. 
The demonstration is intended to 
illustrate our opposition to the nuc- 
lear weapon system, and all of the 
detailed arrangements will be sub- 
ordinate to this object. If you are 
just looking for a pleasant weekend 
out, don’t bother to come to Ruislip.” 


* ™ * 
There is _a sudden rush of new mag- 
azines. First there was Vanguard, 


polemical organ of the resoundingly 
named Committee to Defeat Revision- 
ism, for Communist Unity; then the 
International Socialist Journal, a more 
thoughtful affair altogether, appearing 
in English and French editions; and 
shortly there will be Reason, a monthly 
magazine intended to “serve and de 
velop the theory and practice of non- 
violence in its widest aspects.” 


The first issue of Reason will be out 
for Easter, price 1s or 1s 3d by post 
(10s a dozen post free). Contacts, news, 
pictures, articles, poems, ideas, distribu- 
tors and (of course) money all wanted. 
Raye to 4 Benhams Place, London 


ineffectual feudal lord who finds himself 
dragged out of a 19th century world 
he understands very well to lead Britain 
in a 20th century world he doesn’t 
understand at all. The Home family 
history is sketched in, with the aid of 
Tom Johnston’s classic of political invec- 
tive, Our Noble Families. ‘Show the 
people,” Johnston wrote more than half 
a century ago, that our Old Nobility is 
not noble, that its lands are stolen lands 
- stolen either by force or fraud; show 
the people that the title deeds are 
rapine, murder, massacre, cheating or 
court harlotry; dissolve the haljo of 
divinity that surrounds the hereditary 
title; let the people clearly understand 
that our present House of Lords is 
composed largely of descendants of suc- 
cessful pirates and rogues; do these 
things and you shatter the romance 
that keeps the nation numb and spell- 
bound when privilege picks its pockets. 
Poor, deluded Johnston! He did all 
this, became a best-seller, and _ fifty 
years later the British were still so 
numb and spelJbound by privilege that 
a handful of Tory politicians had no 
difficulty in foisting one of the Old 
Nobility on them as Premier. 


Not that Emrys Hughes blames Sir Alec 
for the harlotries and thefts of his 
fathers. But he doesn’t miss the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate how the man was 
moulded by his background - or how 
he continues to benefit materially from 
his family’s misdeeds. 


The story is taken through his early 
undistinguished political career, through 
his period as Foreign Secretary and on 
to his elevation to the Commons. And 
all the time Mr Hughes puts him relent- 
lessly against his background to point 
what he takes to be the essential absur- 
dity of the man. 


This, of course, makes magnificent light 
reading (and, incidentally, shows just 
how much at least one member of the 
Old Left can teach those of us who 
arrogantly claim to be New Left about 
popular political pamphleteering). But 
I am left with an impression that Emrys 
Hughes never really captures the 
essential Home as he did Churchill and 
Macmillan. The man has shown himself 
so much more complex and in a number 
of ways so much more able than he is 
here given credit for. There remains, 
surely, a real danger that Sir Alec will 
scrape home for another five years, and 
that he will do so because his opponents 
underrate him, and underrate the power 
of his paternalistic appeal to those 
voters in whom Tom Johnston had such 
misguided confidence. 


Alec’s brother William wrote a piece/ 
of verse about Stanley Baldwin in ai 
collection called Home Truths (presum- 
ably pronounced Hume Troths) which 
Mr Hughes describes as prophetically 
applicable to Alec: 


From all the things one hears him say 

(One hears him once or twice a day, 

And sometimes more) one would 
suppose 

That he’s the only man who knows - 

(Exactly what it is he knows 

He never bothers to disclose). 


The unpleasant home truth is that in 
current politics this degree of arrogance 
is likely to be more of an asset than a 
liability. 


— owe & re 
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AN ANATOMY OF FOREIGN AID- conclusion 


Sovereignty is now the outstanding 
problem in economics. Further advance 
towards the goal of raising the living 
standards of the underprivileged people 
of the world is blocked by prickly 
national sensitivities. Sovereign states 
show about as much enlightenment as 
early Victorian manufacturers in dis- 
cerning their true self-interest. Yet 
necessity is nudging reluctant nations 
into international agencies and arrange- 
ments. Even world government, so re- 
cently derided and dismissed as starry- 
eyed moonshine (like space travel), is 
now firmly on the agenda. It is, how- 
ever, unlikely to come about by any 
dramatic gesture. 


It is more likely to be realised by 
stealth. Small unpretentious beginnings 
can be more propitious than those ac- 
companied by the trumpet blast and 
glare of publicity. The bigger and more 
public the overt commitment, the more 
cautious the intending participants have 
to be. Once an international institution 
is a going concern, its boundaries can 
often be pushed out surreptitiously 
without scaring off the parties to it. 


There are fields, of course, where tech- 
nical considerations leave no alternative 
to international co-operation. Such, for 
example, are the telegraph, postal, tele- 
phone and television services. More and 
more things come within this category. 
The manufacture of technologically com- 
plex products, like artificial satellites, is 
increasingly an international undertak- 
ing for all but the super-powers, and 
even they are feeling the strain. 


With another group of economic pro- 
blems further progress hinges on 
breaching national sovereignties. Ex- 
amples are the stabilising of primary 
product prices, the creation of inter- 
national credit, and the raising of 


adequate revenues to put the United 


Malcolm Caldwell 
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Nations are out of date 


This series started with a question: why, we asked, do the poor 
countries continue to get poorer in spite of all the aid which the rich 
countries give them ? The contributors to the series have offered some 
answers to the question, analysing some of the factors which render 
and ineffective or even harmful. But what is the solution eons Sover- 
eignty,” Malcolm Caldwell says, “is now the outstanding problem in 
economics.” Only economic planning on a world scale, he argues, can 
solve the problems that nation-states have clearly failed to solve. 


Nations on a secure financial footing. 


Inter-war experience with commodity 
control agreements showed that these 
were not the answer to the violent fluc- 
tuations of primary product prices: if 
they did not include all producers they 
were ineffective; if they did they were 
anti-social and in restraint of trade. Yet 
this is a vitally important problem for 
those countries with a high degree of 
reliance on the export of primary pro- 
ducts. The national incomes of such 
countries can vary from year to year by 
as much as a third as a result of price 
swings affecting their staples, making 
a mockery of development planning. A 
fall of as little as 5% in average export 
prices of primary products over twelve 
months can wipe out the benefit of all 
the aid flowing in to the producing 
countries during the year. 


As far as the problem of creating credit 
on an international scale is concerned, 
apprehension for the health and 
strength of their respective currencies 
seems to sway most governments more 
than concern for the health and 
strength of people in the developing 
countries. Yet it is self-evident that an 
increase in the purchasing power of 
these people, with their limitless wants, 
would bring immense benefits to the 
industries of the developed world, and 
therefore no insoluble problems for 
their currencies. 


The United Nations, for all its good 
work on the international scene, is 
always chronically short of money. The 
niggardliness of member governments 
can hardly be interpreted as in their 
own long-term interests. 


There are a number of suggestive, al- 
though naturally incomplete, parallels 
between the present international econo- 
mic scene and the internal economic 
scene in the various industrialised coun- 


tries in the last century. From these 
parallels, hints and clues to the future 
of international co-operation I think 
emerge. 


It is instructive, for instance, to look 
back at the course of British social 
history from the time in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century when the 
more prosperous classes became _ un- 
easily aware of the magnitude and per- 
sistence of the poverty question, and 
the degree of their responsibility for it. 
But while it was easy to arouse sym- 
pathy for the sweated worker, it was 
less easy to persuade people that to do 
anything really effective to help him 
required a complete change in attitude 
to the freedoms of contract and market. 
In other words, the emergence of a 
more general social conscience preceded 
the abandonment of shibboleths which 
barred the way forward. People willed 
the ends before they were prepared to 
will the means. 


The appeal and success of current cam- 
paigns to attract attention to world 
hunger and to alleviate it suggests that 
there is developing a far more general 
awareness of the world’s poverty pro- 
blem and an inkling of its tractability. 
This, though in itself no more adequate 
to eradicate gross inequalities than, say, 
the Charity Organisation Society and 
the thinking it reflected, is a necessary 
pre-condition. It is now necessary to 
show that the international equivalent 
of the creation of the welfare state 
(with all that that entailed in the way 
of increased social control and the will- 
ingness to bow to it) is the strengthen- 
ing of international organisations to the 
point where they can _ effectively 
diminish the right of nations to un- 
trammelled disposal of their resources. 
Clearly, as a first step towards support- 
ing primary product prices, commodity 
by commodity agreements at inter- 
governmental level would have their 
utility, particularly if the authorities en- 
trusted with their administration were 
endowed with supranational powers to 
compel compliance with their edicts. But 
equally clearly, the long-term solution 
lies in applying to the world’s primary 
producers the remedies devised initially 
for the agricultural sector in industri- 
alised countries, for these had the same 


problem - worsening terms of trade with 
the industrial sector. What this would 
entail in the way of international plan- 
ning needs no elaboration. 


There are fewer obstacles in the way 
of creating credit. Existing world finan- 
cial institutions such as the _ Inter- 
national Monetary Fund could well be 
used, their powers greatly increased, 
and with it their scope for independent 
initiative. All the short-sighted objec- 
tions businessmen raised in the thirties 
to Keynesian policies would no doubt 
be paraded anew by suspicious govern- 
ments, until the advantages became ap- 
parent, as they quickly would. In the 
long run what is needed is one single 
world currency, and one unified bank- 
ing system. 


A piquant suggestion has been made by 
Professor Leslie Fishman for improving 
the finances of the United Nations: it 
should be empowered, he argues, to 
levy a tax of 1% on all the defence 
expenditures of member governments. 
This would have netted over £400 mil- 
lion in 1961, solved the UN’s immediate 
current expenditure problems, and left 
a sizeable surplus for economic assis- 
tance. The right to impose taxes is, of 
course, like the right to independent 
self-defence, one of the basic and 
jealously-guarded constituents of sover- 
eignty. But there is a mass of scattered 
evidence that attitudes are changing - 
the Common Market, NATO and GATT 
point the way. 


Were the UN transformed into a true 
central government, its tax powers could 
of course be widely used to redistribute 
world income and to encourage growth. 
But first steps are important. and 
Norway’s lead in raising a special tax 
which is devoted to the underdeveloped 
countries could well be followed. U 
Thant has suggested some such self- 
sacrifice from all member countries 
during the development decade. 


The connections between effectively con- 
trolled disarmament, sovereignty, the 
release of the millions of men and 
thousands of millions of pounds worth 
of resources presently frozen in defence, 
and economic development are obvious. 
Any supervised run-down of the arms 
race is bound to involve a marked 
diminution in the sovereignty of partici- 
pating countries in favour of the admis- 
tering and inspecting authority. The 
test ban treaty is a first, hopeful, step. 


The 1930s showed with compelling 
clarity the irrationality of pre-Keynesian 
economics. Monstrously unjust policies, 
geared to the supposed requirements of 
currencies and budgets, threw thou- 
sands, and eventually millions of men 
out of work, closed factories and crip- 
pled agriculture, while people went 
hungry and needy. Today, as the gap 
between rich nations and poor nations 
widens, as we see the paradoxical co- 
existence of frantic stimulation of wants 
in the Sated people of the industrialised 
countries, and desperately poor people 
elsewhere unable to satisfy their bound- 
Jess needs for lack of purchasing power, 
we are being inexorably schooled in the 
irrationality of present international 
economics. The prejudices we need to 
give up are even more powerful than 
those that delayed the coming of the 
welfare state The new nations will 
certainly resent the attempt to diminish 
or deny them their newly won freedom. 
But the world’s economic problems are 
so pressing and pervasive that the 
international social revolution must be 
urgently promoted by every possible 
means and in every available direction. 
The nation state in the mid-twentieth 
century is as outdated as the unrestric- 
ted buccaneer capitalist of the nine- 
teenth century. 


Work in progress on the Gudu 
Barrage in Pakistan, a project de- 
signed to irrigate 2,500,000 acres 
for food crops. This work was 
carried out with assistance from 
the United Nations. (Photo: United 
Nations.) 
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ALTERNATIVES TO NUCLEAR POLICIES 


BEYOND 
WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Gene Sharp 


There are many people who regard the 
question of a civilian, or non-violent, 
defence policy as extraneous to the 
“real” solution of the problem of war. 
The “real” solution, they argue, lies 
instead in the establishment of a world 
government with sufficient power to 
prevent war. 


The parallel is drawn between the 
international situation today and the 
condition existing in many places prior 
to the establishment of strong central 
state control over large geographical 
areas, which was then able to facilitate 
and enforce a cessation of banditry and 
various types of military action between 
conflicting groups within that territory. 
Indeed, among most people today con- 
cerned with the establishment of inter- 
national peace it has become axiomatic to 
condemn “nationalism”, “national sover- 
eignty ” and “international anarchy” as 
the prime causes of international war, 
and to assert that international peace 
can only be achieved by some type of 
world government. 


The world government proposal merits 
careful examination of its assumptions, 
analysis, conditions for implementation, 
requirements for operation and its pro- 
bable and possible consequences. This 
is a more thorough and detailed analysis 
than can be attempted here: it is indeed 
in itself a major research task. I wish 
here simply to suggest that such a re- 
consideration and re-examination is 
urgently needed, and to put forward in 
broad outline some reasons why we 
should no longer accept axiomatically 
that the “real” solution to the problem 
of war lies in a world government. I 
suggest that there are strong reasons 
why the attempt to secure world peace 
by a world government is likely to fail; 
that should it succeed it contains the 
gravest potential dangers to political 


freedom; and that there now exists a 
potentially more satisfactory way of 
maintaining international peace. 


Although world government is some- 
times presented not only as a means of 
preserving world peace, but also of 
achieving it, it is difficult to see how a 
world government, with the kind of 
powers that are advocated for it as re- 
quirements for its success, could be 
achieved without a prior resolution of 
the main existing international conflicts, 
and of the question of who is to exercise 
de facto (though not _ necessarily 
nominal!) control over the world govern- 
ment. The possibility of a gradual evolu- 
tion of increasing power for the United 
Nations partially, but only partially, 
answers this problem. 


There is not much evidence so far from 
the behaviour of governments or ordi- 
nary people that, despite the dangers 
of war, international peace 1s the 
supreme goal to be placed above all 
others, regardless of the principles and 
practices which might have to be given 
up to achieve it. 


The Soviet Union has been understand- 
ably hostile to the development of a 
world government with sufficient powers 
to threaten the ability of their regime 
to maintain the established social and 
political system. And one can _ hardly 
imagine the West agreeing to submit to 
a world government in which a majority 
or near-majority vote was held by the 
Communist regimes, as is quite possible, 
especially where any consideration is 
given to representation on the basis of 
population. 


Neither the attempt to establish, nor 
the establishment of, a world govern- 
ment necessarily excludes the possibility 
of a major international war - albeit 
now called a “civil war’ It is not 


inconceivable that powerful countries 
favouring the establishment of a world 
government might use the threat of 
war and even carry out that threat in 
order to force countries and regimes 
hostile to the plan to accept it. What- 
ever the merits of the avowed or real 
motivation for such an attempt, such a 
war would not differ in any major way 
from other types of international war. 
A “world civil war” could also occur 
at a later stage, even some time after 
the initial decisive steps had been taken 
in establishing a full world government. 
There are historical precedents - as the 
American Civil War - to demonstrate 
that not all member units of a federal 
government may be willing to accept 
the final authority of that government 
on all ifssues, especially where the 
central government assumes and de- 
velops increasing powers over the con- 
stituent units. 


On certain issues, military units may 
refuse to accept orders from the central 
authority and may fight against those 
who remain loyal because of belief in 
the importance of some overriding ob- 
jective. There is no reason to believe 
that this could not happen simply be- 
cause a world state was involved - to 
the contrary, the probabilities might 
well be increased Here too, the title of 
“world civil war” would not materially 
alter the phenomenon itself from the 
nature of “international war”. 


Assuming that these possibilities did not 
develop, and assuming it were possible 
to establish a world government with 
sufficient powers to prevent war, would 
this not be desirable? If this were the 
only possible means of avoiding a 
nuclear war, one might - recognising 
the dangers - accept it, hoping that in 
time the disadvantages would be over- 
come. However, I am suggesting that 
this is not the only means of avoiding 
a nuclear war, and that due recognition 
is needed of the potential dangers to 
political freedom inherent in such a 
powerful world state. 


There is no reason to believe that such 
a world government would differ in 
substance from existing states, or that 
it either would or could be based upon 
other than the same ultimate sanction 
(of military force) as existing regimes - 
especially so long as these possessed or 
could re-develop the capacity to wage 
military struggles. 


Regardless of what name might be given 
to the forces involved, and regardless of 
what use might also be made of agents 
and representatives relying primarily 
on a moral influence, a world govern- 
ment in the existing and forseeable 
circumstances would be given and would 
require a decisive capacity to apply an 
yltimate sanction to enforce its policies 
and decisions and that sanction would 
be both police and military forces. 


In addition to this, there would be 
difficulties in establishing and maintain- 
ing popular control over world govern- 
ment. The existing problems with 
national governments would be vastly 
multiplied on a world scale. Even the 
most ideal constitution and written 


Dr Herman Kahn, who has said of 
world government: “ About 3 or 4 
years ago I used to say, ‘I’m an 
optimist! I think we’ll have world 
government within the next two or 
three decades.’ Now I say, ‘I’m a 
pessimist! I think there is a fairly 
good chance of getting a world 
governinent within the next two or 
three deeades.’” (Photo: John 
Hopkins.) 


limitations on the power of the govern- 
ment or any unit within it are 
inadequate to establish and maintain 
real control. 


Constitutional means would also be 
inadequate for dealing with an attemp- 
ted coup d'etat - and there is no reason 
to believe that such an attempt would 
never take place simply because the 
prize would be a world state instead of 
a national one. 


There is too little awareness of the 
extent of the powers over individuals 
and constituent national governments 
that would be required if a world 
government were to be able to prevent 
the occurrence of international war. It 
would, for example, have to be able to 
operate both against individuals - and 
thus possess a world police force - and 
to operate against whole countries as 
secession could not be allowed - and 
thus military forces would be required. 
Close control of raw materials and 
industrial capacity which could be used 
secretly for war preparations would 
be required, and many other types of 
control. Even in the absence, therefore, 
of a coup d’etat or other usurpation of 
power, an effective world government 
would have extensive control over 
economic, political and other affairs 
over the whole world. 


Increasing awareness of this require- 
ment for control over individual and 
group life throughout the world may 
reduce one’s enthusiasm for world 
government, as in the case of the 
igrenies nuclear strategist Herman 
ahn : 


“About three or four years ago I 
used to say, ‘I’m an optimist! I think 
we'll have a world government within 
the next two or three decades.’ Now 
I say, ‘I’m a pessimist! I think there 
is a fairly good chance of getting a 
world government within the next 
two or three decades.’ The change 
in attitude is due to two things. We 
have been looking for the past six 
months at what the world govern- 
ment might look like, you know. It 
looks very unpleasant, as far as I can 
see. ... The second thing is that we 
are likely to get world government 
through unpleasant means .. . (i.e. 
either through war or imposition of 
totalitarian controls). Arms control 
in the future is quite likely to be 
rather detailed interference... ."1 


Thus, whether or not any usurpation of 
power would take place in a _ world 
government, it is likely to constitute in 
itself a formidable threat to freedom. 
There would, further, as in almost all 
federal governments, be a strong tend- 
ency for increasing power to gravitate 
to the central government. 

All this is likely to mean that one may 
be buying an absence of nuclear war at 
the price of the establishment of world 
tyranny. Although there would be very 
serious problems involved in maintain- 
ing a tyrannical world regime, changes 
in technology and political organisation 
over recent decades and those likely to 
be made in the near future mean that 
those problems are now less difficult 
than comparable ones facing dictatory 
thirty or forty years ago in controllin 
much smaller areas. There is no grouns 
for complacency in face of the possible 
development of a world-wide modern 
despotism. 


The gravity of the peril of nuclear war 
on the one hand, and the dangers 
involved in reliance on a world govern- 
ment to avert that peril on the other 


!In Arthur Waskow, Unintended War, 
pp. 53-54. Philadelphia: American 


Friends Service Committee, 1962, 
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hand - dangers both that it might not 
succeed and that it might “succeed” 
too well - suggest that the most serious 
search should be conducted for an alter- 
native to world government for estab- 
lishing and preserving world peace. 


Similarly, the dangers inherent in world 
government are so_ serious that some 
attention is required into whether there 
may be underlying the proposal itself 
some fallacy. That fallacy, we suggest, 
has its roots in a failure to give a satis- 
factory answer to the basic problem of 
how to control political power. 


This failure to solve adequately the 
problem of controlling political power is 
not one exclusive to advocates of world 
government. They have simply carried 
over to the international sphere the pre- 
sumed answer to that problem accepted 
by most - if not all - modern political 
societies. That “ answer” has been that 
one controls the power of those who 
are believed to require controlling by 
confronting them with superior power 
of essentially the same type. 


The way this has been effected has 
varied. Occasionally it has meant 
violent revolution or war. At times it 
has meant gaining the position of ruler 
for oneself, one’s party or one’s friends, 
and then using that position of power, 
with its superior facilities of violent 
coercion (the police and the military) 
to ensure the acquiescence and sub- 
mission of those whose power was con- 
sidered to need controlling. 


On other occasions, there has been a 
belief that if existing procedures and 
arrangements were insufficient to con- 
trol the power of any one or several 
bodies, the solution was to concentrate 
superior power of the same type in a 


higher political unit capable of control- 
ling the weaker bodies. 


The concentration of more and more 
power in the hands of a ruler may deal 
immediately with the particular expres- 
sion of a problem. But it does not 
establish means of control over political 
power per se. Hence it does not prevent 
the recurrence of comparable expres- 
sions of that general problem. Indeed, 
increased concentration of power is 
likely to increase the power of future 
rulers and the difficulties of controlling 
them. 


The theory of a world government has 
been to concentrate superior means of 
violence at the top in order to prevent 
the application of violence - i.e. war - 
further down (i.e. between countries). 
The fallacy underlying the world 
government proposal has thereby been 
double: that political power is con- 
trolled by concentrating more and more 
political power in another unit to do 
the controlling, and that military power 
can be controlled by continued reliance 
on military power to effect the control. 
Some advocates of world government 
are painfully aware of its limitations 
and its dangers, including those de- 
scribed here. Such people have often 
espoused the proposal for world govern- 
ment because they have believed it to 
be, despite the dangers, the only pos- 
sible means of preventing a nuclear 
war, and therefore to be worth the 
price. Both Albert Einstein and Bert- 
rand Russell have been among these, 
although both have been believers in 
decentralisation of power. And both 
agreed at times that a world govern- 
ment would require possession of even 
nuclear weapons, although they pas- 
sionately desired the abolition of war. 
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The dilemma which seemed to force 
them into these incongruous positions 
involved the awareness that the capacity 
of modern rulers to wage war could not 
be controlled by mere pious wishes and 
resolutions. The contro] of such power 
required the possession and willingness 
to apply superior power. At the points 
at which they made statements support- 
ing a powerfully armed world govern- 
ment they were assuming that such 
superior power could only be of the 
same kind as that they sought to con 
trol. Yet later, without really repudiat- 
ing that belief, both Einstein and 


Russell - and especially Einstein2 - 
began to advocate as well a quite 
different course of action. Although 


described in various ways, it amounted 
to the use of non-violent action to con- 
trol political power. 


Russell took part in organised civil 
disobedience, while Einstein spoke, for 
example, of ‘the weapon of non-cooper- 
ation on a_ world-wide basis” and 
“Gandhi’s method of peaceful resistance 
to evil.” It was necessary, Einstein 
argued, “to abolish both war and the 
threat of war”. “Gandhi, the greatest 
political genius of our time, indicated 
the path to be taken.” 


This type of thinking pointed in a 
general way toward the application of 
a quite different kind of power in the 
effort to abolish war. It also meant 
control, not by increasingly concentrated 
power but by the action of the citizens 
themselves. 


The world has significantly altered since 
the first dreams of a world government 
as the means to peace. The changes 
have been threefold: despotism has 
become more total and _ formidable; 
military means of conflict have become 
capable of total destruction; and non- 
violent action as an alternative tech- 
nique of conflict in place of violence 
has emerged to prominence in the poli- 
tical arena, with the possibility of con- 
siderable further development. 


The conditions which made the concen- 
tration of power and continued reliance 
on the sanction of military action toler- 
able for controlling rulers and maintain- 
ing peace have significantly altered. The 
dangers which are now involved in 
those means of control are so grave that 
there is a need to search in a different 
direction for a solution. It is now pos- 
sible to develop alternative effective 
means of controlling political power and 
these can alter the nature of inter- 
national relations as we have known 
them. 


An introductory exposition of the 
nature and some of the problems of 


2Cf. Otto Nathan and Heinz Norden, 
Editors, Einstein on Peace, pp. 555, 
596 and 584, for example. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1960, and London; 
Methuen, 1963. 
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“There are historical precedents - 
as the American Civil War - to 
demonstrate that not all member 
units of a federal government may 
be -willing to accept the final 
authority. of that government,” 
writes Gene Sharp. This photo- 
graph shows seven northern 
generals who fought for the Union 
in the American Civil War. 


this non-violent alternative in the field 
of defence and international security is 
presented in the booklet Civilian De- 


t fence. While such an alternative con- 


tains some serious problems, when 
compared fairly with the difficulties in- 
herent in a world government, it is just 
as realistic a solution. It is, further- 
more, a solution which is based upon 
a more thorough consideration of the 
facts of the contemporary world and a 
more fundamental assessment of how to 
control political power. 


Exponents of world government have 
argued as though national independence 
per se were the cause of wars. But this 
patently is not true. What threat to 
world peace or survival is posed directly 
by such countries as Costa Rica, Switzer- 
land, Ireland or Liberia, for example? 
Although they continue to rely on the 
armed forces as their ultimate sanction, 
their capacity to exercise modern mill- 
tary might is so limited that they cannot 
seriously threaten to engulf humanity 
in a world-wide conventional or nuclear 
war (except as the superpowers may 
become involved). 


On the other hand, other countries - as 
the United States or the Soviet Union - 
are capable of unleashing the world’s 
last war. 

It is not national independence but the 
reliance upon and_ willingness and 
capacity to use war as the ultimate 
sanction in international relations which 
has been the chief factor making war 
possible. The proposed remedy of world 
government for the problem of inter- 
national war has, therefore, been based 
upon a mistaken diagnosis, and aims to 
abolish independence while continuing 
military power, 


The development of alternative non- 
violent means of struggle for dealing 
with despotism and for deterring and 
resisting international aggression offers 
a direct way of replacing this reliance 
upon war while maintaining national 
independence. 


In contrast to the requirements for a 
world government, it is not necessary to 
have unanimity or world conquest in 
order to begin. A few countries - or 
even one - can institute the change-over 
themselves, thus setting new influences 
into operation likely to contribute 
positively to the international situation 
and to lead to the example being folk 
lowed by other countries. 


Thus, considering the difficulties and 
dangers of the alternative of world 
government, we can now move beyond 
the necessity of relying upon that pro- 
posed solution. This is not to deny the 
importance of international organis- 
ations, international co-operation, inter- 
national outlooks and service. But it 
does mean that the cause of inter- 
nationalism will not be served by con- 
centrating {n a world government the 
kind of military power we are trying to 
eliminate and the other kinds of polit!- 
cal power which could potentially lead 
to a world despotism. 


3 Being published by Peace News on 
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David Bolam 


MAKING EDUCATION MATTER 


Philip Abrams, lecturer in soci- 
ology at Cambridge University, 
argued in last week’s issue that 
our educational system, while pur- 
porting to help children to form 
their own judgments, in fact had 
the reverse effect and tended to 
force them into a conformist pat- 
tern. David Bolam accepts Mr 
Abrams’ general arguments but 
points to some of the practical 
teaching problems of putting his 
suggested reforms into effect. 


I very warmly welcome Mr Abrams’ 
eloquent plea that children should gain 
in school both critical understanding 
and knowledge of the world in which 
they live. One hopes that its vital good 
sense will disturb, upset and enrage a 
large number of people involved in 
education. The following is no more 
than a thinking aloud on some of the 
points raised. 


1. Syllabus and content 

Does it necessarily mean that we 
now heavily load our syllabuses with 
material from the modern world? My 
own concern is with history. Certainly 
it is nonsense to stop at 1914, or even 
1939. Equally there is a need to broaden 
out and learn more than “ 1066 and All 
That’, and more than English history. 
At the same time, to extend the con- 
ventional syllabus in both time and 
space - forwards to the present and out- 
wards to the world - would not neces- 
sarily solve the human need. It might 
just mean that children were stuffed 
with another lot of data, as meaningless 
and as easily forgettable as the previous 
dose. Is it more valuable to learn, “1944 
German offensive in the Ardennes” 
than “1805 Battle of Trafalgar”? And 
is the situation much helped if the fact 
to be remembered is “The United 
Nations consists of the General Assem- 
bly and the Security Council ”? 


“ Bad teaching,” you say, “ Parrot learn- 
ing. It is understanding and ideas that 
count.” Yes, yes, but one cannot get 
away from the basic considerations that 


in studying history a knowledge of de- 
tail matters, and that the details pre- 
sented to the pupil must be selected. 
The teacher, the text book, a syllabus, 
are just some of the more immediate 
factors in the selection process. 


Leaving on one side the fundamental 
issue of possible indoctrination, two 
aspects of selection seem worth stres- 
sing: one external, one internal. Ex- 
ternally, what influence a_ teacher’s 
selection more than anything else are 
the examination syllabuses laid down 
by the universities. One may well feel 
that these are over-demanding in factual 
knowledge; and too conventional in con- 
tent. One can only hope that the new, 
teacher-formulated CSE exam will avoid 
these mistakes for “half our future”. 
One knows that some universities are 
responsive to teacher initiative for more 
modern syllabuses, but little real ad- 
vance can be made until the universities 
take the teaching of modern history 
seriously within their own walls, and 
so produce teachers well equipped to 
handle it. At the moment, it is left to 
enthusiasts who have worked it up on 
their own. 


Internally, many history teachers re- 
strict their own selection, by insisting 
that everything must be touched on, 
the children must be presented with an 
unbroken line from the ancient world 
to the present. Personally, I feel we 
must have “the guts to have gaps.” We 
need to select certain themes or periods, 
which we regard as specially impor- 
tant, and study them in greater depth. 
This will give one the chance to ex- 
perience the complex interaction of 
human affairs, and also more time to 
think about and discuss them. It may 
be wiser to learn in some detail about, 
say, the Bolshevik Revolution and the 
gaining of Indian independence, than to 
attempt an outline study of the main 
world developments since 1945. 


To return to the original question: is 
modern history the answer? Certainly 
we need history for understanding the 
present, but the criterion must e not 
what is recent, but what is relevant to 
such understanding. Not all recent his- 


tory is relevant, or even interesting - as 
has been said: ancient history begins 
with yesterday’s newspaper. Leningrad, 
1917 may be relevant, but Locarno 1925 
not. Conversely, a study of the pre- 
Christian Mediterranean world with its 
conflicts of races and cultures may be 
more relevant to today than, say, the 
Beveridge Report. 


Agreeing, however, that we need to 
introduce into our teaching a large 
amount of modern world history, one 
vital consequence would have to follow: 
re-orientation of the whole history syl- 
labus. One cannot suddenly impose, in 
the fifth form, the study of a complex 
modern world on children who up to 
then had only learned of England, with 
a peep at Europe. The background his- 
tory of Russia, India, China and Africa 
must already be there. 


2. The difficulty of teaching modern 
history 


Difficulties abound. The teacher is 
involved in the events he is teaching 
about; he is too close to them to see 
them in full perspective; not all the 
evidence is available, and much of what 
is published is not remotely in the 
form which could be used by any but 
the brightest sixth former (and even 
then he would need to know Russian 
and Chinese!), and only by great ex- 
penditure of his time; one cannot ex- 
plain modern - or perhaps any history 
- without moving out into the field of 
economics, geography, sociology; the 
sheer scale of it all, the complex inter- 
linking, to say nothing of “all those 
names to remember’ may daunt one 
from the start. Some people indeed 
would use some of these difficulties as 
arguments against studying it at all. 


To sketch in two possible lines of 
advance. First, one could accept the 
view that such history is an adult 
study, with little meaning until young 
people have had some direct experience 
of the world, and consequently postpone 
its treatment till after school, as an 
essential part of a day-release pro- 
gramme. This would meet the need of 
the majority, provided of course our 


society starts to insist on continued 
training for all. Secondly, it might help 
to abandon our conventional subject 
divisions, and explore the possibility of 
“world studies”, incorporating at least 
history and geography. Scotland has al- 
ready made a very successful experi- 
ment in this as an O-level exam subject. 


3. The education problem 


A great deal of the trouble lies in our 
basic attitudes to education, rather than 
in the teaching of any one subject. For 
one thing, schools could do far more to 
encourage oral fluency. Some pupils 
can write a smooth essay, but are very 
clumsy in discussing a problem. Oral 
exams, where a candidate had to de- 
fend himself in open argument, might 
help. Again, our schools might well put 
greater emphasis on personal experi- 
ence, rather than on knowledge _ re- 
tained, or on intellectual understanding 
alone. More time spent on handling 
the conflict situations within ary class- 
room, more experience cf our society, 
not just by visits but by perioJjs of 
working on farm or factory (have we 
something to learn here from Russian 
“ polytechnical” education?); more ex- 
change visits, from family to family, 
with foreign children, and fewer mob 
tours. All these would help. Not least, 
schools might do well to break away 
from the built-in cult of conformity, 
with praise poured out on the obedient 
and co-operative. 

At bottom (as Mr Abrams stressed) it is 
difficult to do much about better educa- 
tion in schools where 47% of the 
secondary classes are over-size. Still 
more difficult to do it in the problem 
areas described in Half Our Future. At 
least one way forward out of our 
difficulty is to regard the Newsom Re- 
port as of at least equal importance 
and urgency as Robbins. 


David Bolam studied history at Univer- 
sity College, London, and has taught in 
a grammar, a progressive and a com- 
German Oberschule. He is now training 
prehensive school as well as in a 
history teachers at the Oxford Univer- 
sity Department of Education. 


SPAIN: a reply from A. Roa 


The following letter from Mr A. Roa, 
secretary of the National Confederation 
of Labour of Spain in Exile, Liaison 
Committee in Great Britain, is in reply 
to the correspondence which followed 
Mr Roa’s appeal for a tourist hoycott 
of Spain, published in the January 24 
issue of Peace News. The corres- 
pondence is now closed. 


May I inform your readers that Mr 
Conlan’s letter (January 31) was so 
favourable to the Franco régime that it 
was used in the news of Radio Nacional 
de Espana in their midnight transmis- 
sion on February 3. 


It would be interesting to know the 
opinion of Mr Conlan with regards to 
Hitler and Mussolini. . . . Were they 
fascists? It was under their instructions 
that Franco came to power in Spain, 
and many of the insurgents were very 
proud to be like the German and 
Italian dictators: e.g. Serrano Sufer, 
Castiella, Mufioz Grandes, etc, etc. 


Apart from the fact that Franco was 
the insurgent and the republicans the 
loyalists - there are historical impartial 
documents to prove it - the most recent 
events in Spain show the sort of régime 
that exists today. One needs to be 
mentally blind not to realise the suffer- 
ing of the Spanish people. 


The history of the Franco régime starts 
with 1,000,000 killed during the Civil 
War. According to Ramén J. Sender 
(who was not a member of our organis- 
ation) Franco’s side shot 750,000 people. 
20,000 workers in Sevilla; 9,000 in Val- 
ladolid; 3,000 in Mallorca in less than 
a year, according to a Catholic writer, 
George Bernanos. 


At the end of the Spanish Civil War 
there were 300,000 prisoners in Franco’s 
jails and more than 500,000 refugees 
escaped to France, England and Africa. 
Since then, the methods of persecution 
and torture have not changed... . “ The 
tourists who are led to visit the beauti- 
ful Burgos cathedral rarely know that 


only three miles from there there are 
400 political prisoners who are sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment of 12, 
14, 18, 20 and 30 years” - that was 
stated by an independent conservative 
daily on August 31, 1959. 


In Franco’s Spain one goes to prison, 
is tortured and sentenced to death for 
merely criticising the régime, distribu- 
ting leaflets, illegal association and, of 
course, for going on strike. This is a 
very serious offence in Spain. Mr Conlan 
must be aware of the fact that there 
are no legal trade unions apart from 
the falangists, whose leaders are elected 
by the government and by the em- 
ployers. 


Most of the countries who have suffered 
economically as a result of the Second 
World War have risen again and in 
some cases they are better off than 
in pre-war years. The inflation of the 
peseta comes from time to time; things 
were worse last year in spite of the 
10 million tourists and as a result of a 
strike involving more than _ 150,000 
workers. 


Mr Conlan may be aware that in the 
United States and England a worker 
can buy a suit with half of his weekly 
wages. In Spain, you need a month. A 
pound of meat may cost you here an 
hour’s work, but the Spanish worker 
needs a day’s work. 


In 1963 the International Labour Organ- 
isation in Geneva received a letter from 
a group of Spanish prisoners. Here are 
some lines from the letter: 


“It is well known that the standard 
of living in Spain is one of the lowest 
in Europe and that poverty forces the 
wage-earner to take two jobs in order 
to exist. Our conditions of work are 
extremely hard; we are submitted to 
relentless exploitation, subjected to 
discrimination and abuse all the time, 
which constitutes a violation of our 
rights and of our dignity as human 
beings. The phenomenon of mass 


emigration of workers to other coun- 
tries is proof of the discontent and 
poverty among the working people. 
We are compelled, therefore, to resort 
to demonstrations and protest to try 
to gain some improvement in our 
situation. But the workers of our 
country have not the legal means 
at their disposal to defend their 
interests.” 


Most of the fascist shareholders are 
still gaining and having profits in spite 
of the losses of production. The Army 
Minister is granted 7,995,938 pesetas. 
Of course, Spain still has 1,063 generals 
who need to be contented by General 
Franco. Perhaps it would be convenient 
to refer to the case of Otto Skorzeny, 
one of many war criminals who are 
enjoying themselves and making for- 
tunes in Spain at the expense of the 
workers. This character is now a multi- 
millionaire and is_ selling land to 
tourists and rich people in Torremoli- 
nos, Malaga and other parts of the 
Mediterranean. 


Franco himself, who once was a middle 
class person as a general of the republic, 
was able to give Prince Juan Carlos at 
the occasion of his wedding 15 million 
pesetas’ worth of jewellery. 


That there is no unemployment is due 
to the fact that about 200,000 men and 
women left Spain last year to find better 
work and conditions. 


Imports are greater than exports, mak- 
ing things even worse for the economy. 
This deficit can only be covered by the 
tourist trade, while the workers in 
Spain try to break Franco’s economy 
and his régime by actions like partial 
strikes. The tourists go to Spain for a 
cheap holiday, ignoring the workers’ 
struggle, thus causing inflation to the 
peseta. 


The miners themselves have asked 
trade unions abroad to stop the sending 
of coal to Spain if the demand arises 
for its import. England, Belgium and 


one Scandinavian country have agreed 
to stop this if Franco asks for it. The 
picture can be the same with regards 
to tourists. If they, the people, need 
our support we must give it to them. 
By all means go to Spain if you go 
there to help people directly by inform- 
ing them of our way of living and better 
living standards. Nobody can _ be 
against this. The Spanish people need 
money and moral support, bvt the 1,000 
million dollars in foreign currency 
derived from tourism mainly goes to 
strengthen the power of the Franco 
régime. 


The ordinary people who go on holiday 
do not bother about social or political 
problems during their holidays. They 
go to the better hotels, eat good meals 
and are well treated by the police. 
Fraga Iribarne, the Minister of Informa- 
tion, who is an intelligent person, knows 
that the tourist can be a good instru- 
ment of propaganda abroad. In Samora 
(Spain) he said: ‘ Apart from being an 
important facet in the field of economic 
development, the tourist also plays a 
part in the defence of Spain against 
external propaganda, since those who 
visit us can give it the best reply... .” 


May I say in concluding that there are 
hundreds of documents and books on 
the Spanish Civil War and_later*. 
However, if Mr Conlan wishes to be 
more up to date with internal Spanish 
affairs I might suggest to him to read 
the recent letters of the Spanish intel- 
lectuals addressed to the Franco Minis- 
ter of Information and Tourism, or to 
approach Sefior José Bergamin, the 
Spanish writer who was forced to leave 
Spain a few months ago and who lives 
now in Uruguay as an exile. 


*The Spanish Conspirators after 
Franco, who? by Bob Edwards MP 
and A. Roa (Housmans, 5 Caledonian 
Road, N.1), will give some facts of 
the political sphere and background 
of the Franco régime. 
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Cyprus: peace hopes still dim 


Michael Freeman writes: The initiative 
for finding a solution to the Cyprus 
crisis now lies with U Thant, Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. For the 
past week he has been trying to get 
together a peace-keeping force which 
could maintain order on the island 
while a political solution was sought. So 
far (by Monday evening) he has had 
little success. 


U Thant’s immediate problem is to 
make up a force from nations acceptable 
to both Greek and Turkish Cypriots. The 
Greek Cypriots suspect the NATO 
countries of being pro-Turkish, and the 
Turkish Cypriots feel that the Com- 
munists and many non-aligned nations 
would favour the Greeks. 


The Secretary-General is at present 
working on a plan to recruit a force 
made up from the Commonwealth (of 
which Cyprus is a member) and perhaps 
a few other, non-aligned, nations. His 
talks with various governments have 
been private but it is believed that 
Brazil, Ireland, Australia and India have 
been approached and either shown little 
enthusiasm or actually declined. The 
only country that is prepared to contri- 
bute forces is Canada. The Security 
Council was due to meet again on 
Tuesday. 

John Chambers comments: The roots of 
the crisis in Cyprus lies not in the 
proposed constitution itself but in the 


fact that it has not been drawn up by 


Villages burnt in new 
Nagaland repression 


Reports from Nagaland revealing mili- 
tary repression both before and after 
the elections for the new Naga State 
Assembly on January 31 were featured 
by The Observer on February 23, which 
also published “ eye-witness” accounts 
of political opponents being tortured by 
soldiers. It has not been possible to 
verify these reports as the Indian 
Government has found it “inopportune” 
for a correspondent from The Observer 
to visit Nagaland. 


No Red plot 
in Panama 


An investigating committee of the 
Organisation of American States is be 
lieved to have found that Communists 
played a “ minimal” role in the January 
anti-American demonstrations in Pan- 
ama, according to a report published 
in the New York Times on February 17. 
The report of the committee, which 
was appointed by the OAS to examine 
Panama’s charges of aggression by the 
United States and to try to find ways 
of settling the dispute, is still officially 
confidential. 

The committee also found that the fire- 
power used by American troops against 
the Panamanian demonstrators was 
“ disproportionate” to the threat posed 
to the security of the United States 
Canal Zone territory. Panama’s charges 
of aggression were, however, not 
justified, the committee said. 


Sportsman banned 


John Harris, chairman of the South 
African Non-Racial Olympic Committee 
(SANROC), was banned on February 12 
by the Minister of Justice under the 
Suppression of Communism Act. Under 
the banning order Mr Harris is restric- 
ted to the Roodepoort and Johannesburg 
districts and has to report to the 
Roodepoort police every Monday. He 
will not be allowed to enter African 
townships or “coloured” or “ Asiatic” 
residential areas. The order also bans 
him from meetings or social gatherings. 


7.30 p.m. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 28 
CENTRAL HALL, S.W.1. 


TORTURE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


a dramatised presentation of the plight 
of apartheid’s political prisoners 
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Artists: Alfie Bass, Patience Collier, 
Edric Connor, Andrew Faulds, 
Bari Jonson, Robert Lang, 
Pearl Prescod, Annie Ross, etc. 


Production : Lloyd Reckord 
Bishop Ambrose Reeves 


Anti-Apartheid Movement 
15 Endsleigh Street, London W.C.1. 


The elections were held under the 
surveillance of two military divisions. 
Only two parties went to the polls. The 
Naga Nationalist Organisation, which is 
supported by the Indian Government, 
won 33 of the 46 seats. The Democratic 
Party was brought into existence at 
short notice and gave the elections a 
semblance of democracy. The _ rebel 
movement, the Naga Nationalist Party, 
did not participate. Voting was restric- 
ted to the “settled areas” only which 
meant that a considerable part of the 
country, controlled by the Naga Home 
Guard, was excluded. Troops were used 
to escort voters to the polling stations 
and back owing to intensive operations 
by the Naga Home Guard during the 
election period. Ballot boxes remained 
in the hands of troops, who also acted 
as presiding officers at the polls. Many 
villages were burnt by soldiers as repri- 
sals for assistance given to the Home 
Guard. 

One eye-witness report states: “On 
December 4 three villages were burnt 
and the population were badly beaten. 
A one-year old child was snatched from 
its mother and its hands broken in two. 
Five people were beaten to death. Four 
others were shot. They were chosen 
because they are influential men in 
their society.” 

Prior to the elections Mr A. Z. Phizo, 
the Naga rebel leader, was trying to 
negotiate for a joint conference between 
the Free Nagaland Council and the 
India-backed Government. He requested 
a safe conduct for himself and his 
delegation but states that he never re 
ceived this, so the attempts to hold a 
conference foundered. 


Brazil ‘turning 


to France’ 


Members of a French parliamentary 
mission to Brazil have stated that Brazil 
is turning to France as a way of ending 
its economic dependence on the United 
States, the New York Times reported in 
its February 15-16 issue. They said that 
they found resentment against the 
United States in Brazil and disappoint- 
ment with the results of the Alliance 
for Progress. One of the complaints 
was that Brazilians did not participate 
enough in the development programmes 
and that United States economic 
interests were preventing South Ameri- 
can countries from diversifying their 
economies. 

One of the members of the mission, M. 
Lucien Neuwirth, said that many 
Brazilians approved of French recog- 
nition of Comunist China and told the 
mission that Brazil would do the same 
“if they felt economically independent.” 
President de Gaulle is to pay a state 
visit to Brazil this autumn. 


india: 50,000 fast 


Fifty thousand workers in several cities 
and towns of India ended a three-day 
fast on February 22. They were protest- 
ing against spiralling prices, inadequate 
wages and high taxes. Prices of essen- 
tial foods, especially grains, have 
rocketed in recent months. Frost damage 
to winter crops has been the immediate 
cause of the price increase. One official 
estimate said that three million tons of 
grain were damaged by frost. 


the people, or even the politicians, of 
Cyprus. The constitution finally adopted 
in 1959 is essentially the same one 
which was suggested by the British and 
found to be unacceptable to the Greek 
Cypriots in 1931. When it was rejected 
then, the legislative assembly was dis- 
solved and the Governor assumed 
absolute power. 


Since that time the Greek Cypriots have 
desired enosis (union with Greece), 
while the Turkish Cypriots have always 
called for partition. The present consti- 
tution - which gives the Turks veto 
powers in matters of defence and the 
economy, and 40% of the positions in 
the civil service and the armed services 
- in fact amounts to partition, or at least 
federation, without an actual physical 
boundary. 


Much of the responsibility for the recent 
crisis must rest with the present govern- 
ment of Cyprus, Greek and Turk alike, 
since they have made no attempt to 
disarm the civilian population. Makarios, 
exiled in the Seychelles, complied with 
the conditions of his release by calling 
for an end to the violence, but when 
he returned to Cyprus, on completion 
of the constitutional settlement in 1959, 
he made no attempt to call for the 
disarmament of the civilians. The new 
outbreak of violence was initiated by a 
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small group of extremists, reviving the 
old fears of the majority, who once 
again reached “under the bed” for 
their guns to defend themselves. 


The long-term answer to the Cyprus 
problem may well be a matter of 
economics. The fear of unemployment 
among the Turkish minority is one of 
the main reasons for their pressing for 
such a large percentage of the posts in 
the Civil Service and the forces. A 
ten-year plan for building the economy 
of Cyprus was suggested in 1931, but 
was never put into operation because 
of the Greek Cypriots’ refusal to accept 
the constitution. 


The enmity between the two com- 
munities in Cyprus is not reflected else- 
where. In Rhodes and Thrace, the 
Greeks and Turks live and work to- 
gether in peace and the economies are 
as healthy as those in any other part 
of Greece. Although both these islands 
are governed from the mainland of 
Greece, the administration is on a co- 
operative basis and contains members of 
both communities. In London, the 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots work and 
talk together in mutual trust. The idea 
that there must be a deep-rooted hatred 
between Greeks and Turks, dating from 
before the Greek War of Independence, 
is a myth. 
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WOMEN BACK NYERERE 


African, Asian and European women march towards State House, Dar-es-Salaam, 
on February 3 to demonstrate their support for President Nyerere of Tanganyika 
following the army mutiny at the end of January. More than 10,000 women took 
part in this unprecedented demonstration. 


Algeria- Morocco dispute ends 


President Ben Bella announced on 
February 20 that Algeria and Morocco 
had reached an agreement to end their 
border dispute. The announcement was 
later confirmed from the palace of King 
Hassan II of Morocco. 


The agreement was signed in the 
presence of the cease-fire commission 
of Ethiopian, Mali, Algerian and Moroc- 
can army officers which was set up last 
October in Bamako, Mali. King Hassan 
and President Ben Bella had met there 
to solve the crisis which arose when 
their troops clashed in a disputed desert 
frontier area. 


The Guardian reported on February 21 
that the agreement creates a demili- 
tarised zone on the Sahara frontier 
between Algeria and Morocco and that 
troops are already being withdrawn 
from this zone. Prisoners on both sides 
are to be released. The question of 


Moroccan claims to parts of the Sahara 
controlled by Algeria remains to be 
settled. Mr Ben Bella said that he 
hoped the agreement would serve as an 
example to be followed by Ethiopia 
and Somaliland which have been fight- 
ing over a similar frontier dispute. He 
said further that the accord would lead 
to the resumption of normal relations 
between Morocco and Algeria. 


The New York Times correspondent 
reporting from Rabat, Morocco, said that 
it is expected in official circles there 
that the accord will clear the way for 
co-operation among the three Maghreb 
countries - Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco 
- in many fields, especially economic 
co-operation, and that joint action with 
regard to association with the European 
Common Market is thought to be one 
of the major developments that will 
follow. 
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Sport for enjoyment’s sake 


Sport and Society, by P. C. Mcintosh. 
(Watts, 15s.) 

Race and Sport, by Richard Thompson. 
(Oxford University Press, for the 
Institute of Race Relations, 7s 6d.) 


Only the most uncritical devotee of 
sport would not be bored by the spate 
of glossy ghosted biographies and com- 
mentaries which it has become the 
fashion for prominent sportsmen to 
have published these days. Their pat- 
tern is predictable: born at a very 
early age, showed exceptional talent 
playing improvised games in back 
streets, and photograph opposite page 
121 of hero shaking hands with royalty 
after major triumph. For the benefit 
of the statistically-minded there is 
usually an appendix listing the number 
of caps for England, etc. 

By contrast, Sport and Society by Peter 
McIntosh is a refreshingly objective con- 
tribution to sports literature which 
should provide fascinating reading even 
for those not closely connected with 
sport. The author states that he has 
not tried to write a work of sociology 
or history, though the book contains 
much of interest from these points of 
view, but rather “an extended essay on 
some points where there has been, and 
still is, an interaction between sport 
and the life and thought of man.” 
Considerable attention is paid to the 
views of past and present philosophers 
and educationalists on the relationship 
between body and mind. Some held that 
these are quite distinct phenomena and 
that, whilst the mind is to be exalted 
and trained, the body is base and un- 
worthy of attention. At the other 
extreme some ancient Greek philoso- 
phers and modern educationalists be- 
lieve that mind is a function of the 
body and is therefore dependent on the 
fitness of the body. It was from this 


latter view that the gymnasia and 
Olympic Games of ancient Greece arose. 
Many nations, however, have sought fit- 
ness for its own sake and have been 
especially prone to encourage sport and 
physical training at times of inter- 
national tension as a means of promot- 
ing fitness for war and defence. A 
recent instance has been the drive by 
the late President Kennedy to persuade 
the people of the USA to take more 
exercise. In common with other coun- 
tries where a high standard of living 
has enabled people to eat more with 
less physical effort, there has been a 
marked decline in fitness. Five of every 
seven Americans called up for national 
service have to be rejected on medical 
grounds. 


Mr McIntosh discusses the role of sport 
in encouraging modern man to devote 
some of his increased leisure to the 
exercise which he so sadly lacks. 


Although, however, it seems clear that 
active sport will increase fitness and 
may, for that matter, make a more 
efficient soldier, I am glad that Mr 
McIntosh stresses that there is a grow- 
ing body of opinion that the enjoyment 
of sport is sufficient justification in 
itself. He quotes Aneurin Bevan who 
advocated that open spaces should be 
provided for free play instead of the 
sort of gymnasia designed for the dril- 
ling of children. This feeling was re- 
flected in the abolition of the National 
Fitness Council twenty years ago and 
the change in name of the Central 
Council of Recreative Physical Training 
to the Central Council of Physical 
Recreation. 


Attention is drawn to recent trends in 
sport. There has been an enormous 
increase in the range and amount of 
sport enjoyed by working-class people. 


This was not possible a century ago 
when people had to work all day on 
Saturday, and the “English Sunday” 
was enforced by law. 


On the other hand, urbanisation and 
increase of population has caused an 
intolerable pressure on facilities for 
organised games. In Islington, for ex- 
ample, there is less than three-tenths 
of an acre of playing space per thousand 
of the population and little prospect of 
finding the seven acres which have been 
recommended because of the astrono- 
mical increase in land prices. 


It is hardly surprising that there has 
been a rapid rise in popularity of such 
sports as canoeing and mountaineering 
which use national facilities made acces- 
sible to townspeople by the motor car. 
As urbanisation advances, however, 
these facilities too diminish. Urban 
populations are being forced increas- 
ingly to pay to watch professionals play 
or to travel further for their sport. If 
facilities are to be available for the 
young and the poor there will have to 
be more subsidy than that at present 
provided by the education authorities 
for maintaining gymnasia and playing 
pitches. The football pools offer a vast 
source of income which has been put to 
good use in some countries, whilst in 
others, like Russia, there is massive 
direct state aid for sport. In Britain the 
governing bodies of the various sports 
are suspicious that state aid will 
diminish their independence but a satis- 
factory formula should be possible. 


Difficulties arise from the diverse and 
cumbersome natures of some of the 
governing bodies. Cricket and _ horse- 
racing, which originated as gentlemen’s 
sports, were run by gentlemen’s clubs 
and still are, whereas the administrators 
of middleclass sports like athletics are 


April Carter 


Too soon for an obituary 


Mud Pie: The CND Story, by Herb 
Greer. (Max Parrish Ltd, 12s 6d.) 


It is now six years since CND first regis- 
tered its protest against the bomb, and 
held out the hope of a mass movement 
which could win a unilateralist policy 
for Britain. The movement which has 
emerged raises very interesting ques- 
tions about the nature of popular move- 
ments and the reasons why such a 
movement arose when it did in the con- 
text of British politics. It also poses 
controversial new ideas in the field of 
international relations - unilateralism; 
and in the theory of democratic politics 
- non-violent action. 


What is puzzling about Herb Greer’s 
account of the nuclear disarmament 
movement is that he doesn’t seem con- 


r I renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Peace News has a 
vacancy 


for a married couple as resident war- 
dens. Wife as caretaker, husband to be 
responsible for despatch dept., and 
assist Housmans Bookshop. 

3-roomed furnished flat plus bathroom, 
etc, provided free, with full wage for 
husband. Please write, sending details 
experience, etc, to Manager, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Rd, London N.1. 


cerned about any of these aspects. He 
doesn’t even tell a very good story. His 
characters are just mames, and the 
demonstrations tend to be mechanically 
related. This is less true of his descrip- 
tion of the first two Aldermaston 
marches, which are obviously drawn 
from personal experience. In order to 
insert some life into the narrative he 
falls back on a style that briskly passes 
from campaign to international events, 
and from the serious to the trivial. 


Part of this aiming at dramatic effect 
leads to juxtapositions like: “ A demon- 
stration in the lobby of the House of 
Commons failed, as usual, to make any 
dent in the Government’s defence 
policy.” It also leads sometimes to a 
totally inappropriate flippancy. Nor is 
this reserved solely for CND. For ex- 
ample “de Gaulle popped up like a 
Punch and Judy clown across the 
channel to contribute his tuppence- 
worth of spice to the disarmament 
stew.” 

The author says at the beginning that 
he is not interested in detailed analysis 
of policy. But it is surely odd that 
CND’s most distinctive political demand, 
unilateralism, is only “discussed” in a 
footnote thus: “ As for the ‘long term 
objective’ of unilateral disarmament, 
Macmillan’s 1958 comment still applied: 
“A gesture is not a policy’.” This com- 
ment is offered after Greer has said 
CND no longer had a recognisable pol- 
icy of its own. Moreover, in criticising 
CND and the Committee of 100 for not 
answering objections to their policies 
more seriously - a quite justifiable critic- 
ism - he gives no sign of having read 
the more serious attempts which have 
been made to develop CND policy, or 
to explore the various possible solutions 
to the arms race. Indeed, although he 
objects to CND offering an idealistic 
policy because some politicians and 
leader writers have condemned it as un- 
realistic, he also dismisses CND’s “Steps 


Towards Peace’’ policy because the 
ideas had already been put forward by 
politicians. 

One of the more interesting criticisms 
made is that CND failed to realise its 
potential to become politically effective. 
Greer points to the period after the 
Russian 100 megaton test and to the 
Cuba crisis, when public anxiety was 
never canalised by the disarmament 
movement. But he never develops this 
argument. Concluding his survey he 
compares the aims of the National 
Council for the Abolition of Nuclear 
Weapon Tests with the broader unilater- 
alist aims of CND, and adds “it is easy 
enough to see why the movement de- 
generated as it did.” The only logical 
conclusion from this is that CND would 
have been a “success” instead of a 
“failure” if it had limited its goal to 
a test-ban treaty. 


Mud Pie proclaims itself happily as an 
obituary of CND. Although the inter- 
national conference at Oxford in 1963 
is mentioned in passing, it seems to 
have escaped the author’s notice that 
CND is now only part of a movement 
which extends to almost all Western 
Europe and to North America. Never- 
theless he is probably correct in think- 
ing that both CND and the Committee 
of 100 have come to the end of a phase. 
But so long as the objective conditions, 
which led to CND, continue to exist it 
is improbable now that the movement 
for disarmament will really die. 


Movements tend to have an up and 
down career, and it is always dangerous 
to prophesy about them. ‘“ Comparing 
the infinitely slight result of the last 
period with the achievements of the 
earlier days,” wrote one German com- 
mentator, ““one can hardly mistake the 
fact that as theories socialism and 
communism have already run their 
course. " This appeared a year 


before the Communist M anifesto. 


elected. It is significant that the class 
distinction which has existed throughout 
the history of sport to exclude “artisans 
and tradespeople” from Roman games 
and from Henley Regatta still lingers 
on. Distinguished performers in the 
gentlemanly sports of horse-racing and 
cricket may still be rewarded with a 
knighthood, whilst athletes and foot- 
ballets must not expect more than a 


Richard Thompson's Race and Sport is 
concerned with a much more serious 
type of discrimination. This book is 
dedicated to Dennis Brutus, a persistent 
advocate of the right of coloured South 
Africans to share sport facilities with 
whites, who is now in prison in South 
Africa. 


Mr Thompson is a New Zealander who 
was concerned at the readiness of New 
Zealand sports teams to condone apart- 
heid in South Africa by undertaking 
segregated tours. Indeed, New Zealand 
selectors have even excluded Maori 
players from teams visiting South 
Africa in order to conform to the rules 
of apartheid. 


Mr Thompson gives a history of segrega- 
tion in sport, particularly in South 
Africa and of attempts which have been 
made to end it, but which seem, how- 
ever, to have resulted only in isolation 
and confirmation of the present system. 
One can only agree with Mr Thompson 
that the idea of apartheid is totally 
opposed to the spirit of fair play on 
which sport is based and that it is 
therefore just that South Africa should 
be excluded from the Olympic Games 
on account of it. It ought, however, to 
be stressed that this is nothing in the 
nature of a solution of the problem. 


Both these books contain scholarly and 
well-documented accounts from which 
there arise many important questions 
which have previously been neglected. 
Neither has attempted to answer these 
questions but both have produced works 
which should be of great interest to 
those concerned to see the provision 
a adequate recreational facilities for 
all. 


Martin Hyman has represented Great 
Britain in many international athletics 
matches and was captain of the British 
team in 1962. He is a former holder of 
the British six miles record. 


Correction 


The publisher of Democracy in Africa 
by Sir Ivor Jennings, reviewed in our 
February 14 issue, was wrongly given 
as the Oxford University Press. The 
publisher is in fact the Cambridge 
University Press. 
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CND at Easter 


David Boulton (February 21) defends 
the official CND line on the Easter 
march and the General Election by 
quoting from statements and articles in 
Sanity. But the readership and influence 
of Sanity extends mainly among peace 
workers. Surely it is obvious that what 
matters is not so much what we say to 
each other, but what we say to the 
British people - and this means 
primarily what our slogans and public 
statements are going to be this Easter. 
The Easter march is going to concen- 
trate on opposing the British indepen- 
dent deterrent. The late Hugh Gaitskell} 
also opposed it, with considerable 
clarity and authority. Harold Wilson 
also opposes it, rather more ambigu- 
ously. People have every right to 
wonder what all the fuss has been 
about. 


CND is apparently going to use the 
election to put the case against Home’s 
advocacy of the British bomb. It may 
have some effect here, but the effect 
will surely be to make people vote 
Labour. If we answer Home’s case in 
Home’s terms, then we play the political 
game - and if we do that, then people 
are going to trust the professional poli- 
ticians like Wilson more than amateur 
politicians like ourselves. 


But some of us are not interested in 
playing the game on Home’s terms. Why 
should we take election sabre-rattling 
seriously? Why should we allow our 
lives to be determined by opportunists 
who seek to gull the British public 
every five years or so? We must 
certainly exploit the election - but we 
must do so by exposing the shiftiness 
and dishonesty of the politicians and 
their public relations techniques. We 
are in this business because we believe 
in standing firm on our convictions, and 
surely our most important conviction is 
that all nuclear weapons everywhere 
are wrong and that people must act now 
to remove them. This should be our 
theme this Easter. 

John Adamson, 

8 Templar Road, 

Oxferd. 


I entirely agree with George Clark 
(February 21) that our disagreements 
with Labour Party policy are fund- 
amental. If anyone still doubts this, 
they may observe Gordon Walker’s 
“conversion” to the multilateral force 
in exchange for a “nuclear share” 
(The Times, February 21) and Mr Wil- 
son’s unconditional rejection of neutral- 
ism (New York Times, February 20). 


At the heart of these differences lies 
the fact that Labour policy is based 
entirely on short-term expediency and 
not on principle. The British deterrent 
is a bad thing not because it is immoral, 
insane or an encouragement to prolifer- 
ation, but simply because it is no longer 
effective. Our V-bomber force is 
obsolete, but at the same time worth 
giving to NATO. The multilateral force, 
which would introduce one of the most 
provocative and unstable elements 
since German rearmament into NATO, 
is an acceptable price to pay for a 
share in American nuclear control. The 
desire for “contro!” itself is at least 
partly an election tactic, designed to 
counterbalance Home’s independent 


Keeping up 


Space is short this weck, so I have to be 
brief. I wish I could say that more 
money would bring us more space; but 
I can’t. More money will just about 
allow us to keep up twelve pages. 

This means that we need all of that 
£3,000 target for the coming financial 
year. And I’m not, as the saying goes, 
joking. ROD PRINCE 


total since February 8 


£127 


contributions this week £29 17 10 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


bomb. (It means a voice in formulating 
nuclear policy, doctrine and targeting - 
which we already have - not control of 
the trigger, where we might at least 
exert a restraining influence.) 


If this is to be the policy of an elected 
Labour government, one may wonder 
how vigorously it will work for the 
solution of the real problems facing us 
today. With NATO in disarray, and 
increasing “ polycentrist ” tendencies in 
Europe, the time is ripe for a vigorous 
attempt to dissolve both NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact. One is entitled to doubt 
whether a Labour Government intent 
on securing a larger slice of the nuclear 
cake will have either the inclination or 
the influence to work along these lines. 
Incidentally, the above remarks will - I 
hope - make it clear that, despite the 
recent wholly misleading Guardian re- 
port, neither I nor Richard Gott nor 
INDEC form part of any “elaborate 
pro-Wilson plot”. One of the most 
encouraging features of CND recently 
has been the way in which the move- 
ment continues to pose searching ques- 
tions about Labour policy in spite of 
the nearing election. It is gratifying 
to think that we shall not this time see 
a repetition of 1959’s painful inactivity. 
For this credit is due at least partly 
both to Sanity and to the many Labour 
sympathisers who nevertheless continue 
to ask awkward questions. 

John Gittings, 

106 Goldhurst Terrace, 

London N.W.6. 


Ruislip 

To people in the peace movement it is 
an atrocity even to think about the 
unthinkable; once the possibility of 
making use of nuclear weapons is ac- 
cepted the whole monstrous cold-war 
defence programme follows more or less 
logically. 

Therefore it seemed to some of us in 
1961 (naive idealists as we are) that if 
given a lead an overwhelming body of 
British people would snowball in to 
obstruct the Government. 

This did not happen; the problem was 
too big; the disease had spread too deep. 
Then many supporters in the CND, 
including me, decided that there must 
be some other way: that instead of 
making total demands all at once 
(obviously impossible of fulfilment) it is 
better to tackle the problem by gradual 
but persistent erosion. This means that 
each individual, or group of individuals, 
looks around, thinks, and then proceeds 
to carry out successfully some positive, 
constructive, benevolent activity, which, 
however small it may seem relative to 
the desired target, is a real though 
imperceptible move forward. 

This sort of behaviour wins respect and 
support from the onlooker, because in 
this way there can be solid, determined, 
measurable progress, and this inspires 
hope and the confidence to join in and 
help, Nothing succeeds like success, they 


say. 

Similarly, nothing fails like failure. The 
trouble with the forthcoming Ruislip 
action is that those who are proposing 
to go through with it know in their 
hearts that what they are ostensibly 
demanding of the authorities is an 
impossibility. They do not really expect 
that they will succeed in requisitioning 
the base, or in entering it. They are 
engaged in an act of despair; they are 
going to fail; and, what is worse, they 
are making a public demonstration of 
their failure. 

Such a demonstration will get plenty 
of gleeful publicity from certain 
quarters - publicity showing indignation, 
pity, ridicule, and this will add to the 
misery of the martyrs. It will add to 
the misery of their friends who don't 
agree with them. And it will detract 
from the Monday demonstration, be 
cause only the most loyal souls will 
join an organisation whose stock is low. 
But why then have the Easter demon- 
stration at all, you might ask? What is 
it supposed to achieve? 

I do agree that Easter is for CND in a 
very special position. We do not demon- 
strate continually now; but at Easter 
we do want to demonstrate the volume 
of sympathy for our aims, which I 
believe is increasing all the time. It is 
important to have a large demonstration 
of this feeling, especially in election 
year. It is important that large numbers 
of people should come out and show 
the Government (Labour or Conser- 


vative) what they stand for. It is impor- 


Letters to 
the Editor 


tant, in fact, that the Easter Monday 
demonstration should succeed. 

But I doubt if it will do so if the 
Committee of 100 persist in their plans 
for direct action at Ruislip. 

Mary S. Weston, 

4 The Glade, 

Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


Independent 


In his letter of February 21 P. Richards 
expresses surprise that I should describe 
the policy on which I am standing at 
Barnet in the General Election as “ new 
and revolutionary”, The description 
was used in a statement intended 
primarily for the electors of Barnet. To 
most of them the policy will be new and 
revolutionary, even though Peace News 
readers have for long been accustomed 
to the discussion of such ideas. 


Mr Richards suggests that I should be 
putting my case on a Labour Party 
platform instead of standing as an 
independent. Is he not aware that the 
Labour Party remains committed to 
preparation for all-out war? I believe 
this to be wrong, and it is to challenge 
the thinking behind such a policy and 
to offer an alternative way of getting 
rid of aggressive desires on the part of 
nations that I am standing. Since I also 
believe that it is right to supply soldiers 
to prevent bloodshed in countries where 
they can usefully be employed for that 
purpose, how else can I get my ideas 
across, except as an independent? 
Patrick Figgis (Rev), 

50 Ventnor Drive, London N.20. 


Roads 


The “solutions” of the road problem 
offered by Michael Freeman (January 
31) and Rev K. R. Pilcher (February 7) 
are as inadequate as raid shelters for 
atom bombs. Pacifists whose concern is 
with the sanctity of human life and 
“service, not self’’ must advocate a 
more drastic remedy. 


The private motor is the chief symbol 
of our acquisitive and _ possessive 
society, whose character is the main 
cause of war; rivalry for the world’s 
limited stocks of oil is a contributory 
factor. The oil and carmaking combines 
are among the most dangerous speci- 
mens of monopoly capitalism; by their 
high pressure salesmanship and foster- 
ing of indebtedness through hire pur- 
chase, they increase the instability of 
our economy and threaten a recurrence 
of the 1929 crash! 


Birth control for cars is as essential as 
birth control for babies. The social 
waste of fleets of cars, designed for 4 
or 5 but carrying one, and idle most of 
the day or week, is much greater than 
that of a few vacant seats (largely first 
class) in trains. The criterion of “ hard- 
ship” would be more appropriately 
applied here; private car owning should 
be permitted only to those who can 
demonstrate its necessity on health, 
business or residential grounds; all 
other legitimate needs could be supplied 
by a co-ordinated public transport sys- 
tem, including (as is said to exist in 
USSR) a public taxi-hiring service. 

W. A. Marwick, 

5 Northfield Crescent, 

Edinburgh 8. 


Conscription 


Rumours that conscription may be intro- 
duced in Britain after the general elec- 
tion come at a most unfortunate time 
from the USA point of view. 


For the first time since 1948, the selec- 
tive service system is on the defensive, 
and a few of us are seeking to stir up a 
major campaign to abolish the system. 
Now is the time, before the Pentagon 
completes its manpower study which 
purports to include consideration of 
ending conscription. 


Articles highly critical of the draft have 
appeared in several publications not at 
all associated with the left - including 
the New York Times and the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. The latest, ‘Are We 
Becoming a Nation of Draft Dodgers? ”, 
was a two-page spread in Parade, a syn- 
dicated supplement to Sunday news- 
papers across the country. 


Our draft is considered necessary 
primarily to stimulate volunteering. 
Only a few thousand are drafted each 
month, and this is precisely why selec 
tive service is going to face at least a 
drastic overhaul even though it has 
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until 1967 to run. Every conceivable 
grounds for deferment is acknowledged; 
army physical and psychological re 
quirements have been raised fantastic- 
ally, and still too many men remain in 
the available ‘““1-A” category. No one 
seems able to invent additional deferred 
categories which wouldn’t expose the 
whole set-up as ridiculous. 


The Pentagon’s chief objection is the 
age of induction - 22 plus - which it 
considers too old. But again, the age 
can be reduced under the present sys- 
tem only by devising new grounds for 
the deferments. 


Several senators have introduced a bill 
to establish a congressional study of the 
draft. At the moment, in fact, selective 
service seems to be under attack by 
almost everyone except the peace move- 
ment and selective service officials. 


Some of us are getting together in 
Washington at the end of February to 
see what can be done, but it is far from 
clear that a major campaign will be 
born. You can see why rumbles from 
Britain about the reintroduction of con- 
scription couldn’t come at a worse time. 
I read with satisfaction the two letters 
to the editor (February 7) calling for 
non-cooperation if the draft returns. Let 
us hope the British peace movement 
can devise a campaign to prevent the 
need for non-cooperation. 

Arlo Tatum, 

Philadelphia, Pa, USA. 


Information wanted 


Support for the Ruislip march at Easter 
is developing rapidly in a most encour- 
aging way. The London Committee of 
100 is planning to make overnight 
accommodation arrangements for all 
those intending to join in both the 
march to Ruislip and the march in 
London on Easter Monday. This means 
that we now urgently need two sorts 
of information at the London Committee 
office. 

1. We should like to hear from all 
nuclear disarmament groups (whether 
CND or Committee of 100 working 
groups) if they are organising parties 
to come to London to join in both the 
Ruislip and Easter Monday marches. 
Until we have some idea of the number 
of people who will require overnight 
accommodation for the three nights, it 
is exceedingly difficult to make adequate 
arrangements. 


2. We need offers of accommodation 
for the three nights from as many 
individuals as possible, also from CND 
and Committee of 100 working groups 
in the London area. We should welcome 
information both about halls and private 
accommodation which can be used by 
marchers for the three nights as soon 
as possible. 

Pat Arrowsmith, 

Field Sec., London Committee of 108, 
13 Goodwin Street, London N.4. 


Toys for Algeria 


I wish to appeal to your readers to 
send me toys, new or old, for the child- 
ren’s hospital centre at Douera, near 
Algiers. I visited this place in Sep 
tember 1963, and I was shocked by the 
fact that none of these 300 children, 
not even the bedridden polio victims, 
had any toys to play with. I thought 
the toddlers were particularly affected 
by the lack of sensory and motor stimu- 
lation, so important for a _ healthy 
mental development. 


I have now been offered some space 
where I can collect and pack the toys 
(War on Want will take care of the 
transport). So, please, see if your attics 
and basements have something useful 
in store - anything that can provide 
amusement for a boy or a girl, any age 
from 0 to 15. (Even a baby rattle will 
be valuable.) Picture books are also 
welcome. 

Please send your parcels to: 

T. Manuilow, c/o Mrs N. Pribisivie, 

11 Blackmore Ave., Southall, Middx. 


Zion Silverstein 


Committee of 100 groups approached 
with offers of help in organising by a 
person calling himself Zion Silverstein, 
or anyone who knows of his where- 
abouts, are asked to communicate at 
once with the Scottish Committee of 100, 
48 Dundas Street, Glasgow, C.1. Tel: 
Douglas 6198. 
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Easter march plans take shape 


Britain: CND stood firm on its plans 
for ending the Easter Monday march in 
Trafalgar Square and was informed last 
week by the Ministry of Works that 
permission for the use of the square 
has been granted. Details about the 
march route are still to be finalised. 


CND stands firm on its policy. On 
February 24 the Executive Committee 
issued a press statement in which they 
said : 
“Recent press reports that CND is 
considering changes in its policy to- 
ward NATO have no foundation in 
fact. We unanimously reaffirm CND’s 
opposition to all nuclear alliances, and 
its call for British withdrawal from 
NATO. This policy will be at the 
centre of CND’s Easter March on 
London on March 30, and this will be 
the policy on which CND will wage 
its general election campaign. We 
reaffirm our opposition to all nuclear 


weapons everywhere, and our demand 
for unilateral renunciation of them by 
the British Government.” 


The London Committee of 100 are de- 
veloping the detailed plans for the 
Ruislip march and demonstration. In 
order to ensure, as far as is possible, 
that the demonstration shall be free 
from confusion and violence the fullest 
possible advance briefings will be given. 
A full briefing for all demonstrators will 
be held in the Conway Hall, London, on 
Friday, March 20 at 7.30 p.m. Meetings 
are being planned for the separate area 
working groups of the London Commit- 
tee to discuss the strategy of the block- 
ade of the base and the attempted non- 
violent entry. The plan for the entry 
is that step-ladders painted different 
colours, in the charge of one particular 
person, shall be used by several small 
entry groups which will be formed in 
advance - again with the aim of achiev- 


ing a well-conducted demonstration by 
arranging that the participants can work 
out together in advance exactly what 
they will be doing. 


New Zealand : The NZCND will hoid an 
Easter march along the West Coast 
from Waikanae to Wellington. To em- 
phasise their opposition to French tests 
in the Pacific a vigil will be mounted at 
the house of the French Ambassador 
throughout Easter and a deputation will 
present to the ambassador the resolu- 
tions from the final meeting. 

Germany: Controversy has been raging 
since the East German Peace Council 
announced that there would be Easter 
marches in East Germany to express 
sympathy for the marches in West 
Germany. Statements have come from 
some quarters in West Germany deny- 
ing that these marches are anything to 
do with the Easter demonstrations in 
Western countries. The situation is 


Chandler to appeal to Lords 


Terry Chandler, Committee of 100 or- 
ganiser, was released on bail from 
Wandsworth Prison on Tuesday evening 
by order of Lord Parker, Chief Justice. 


He was sentenced to nine months’ im- 
prisonment last December on charges 
arising out of demonstrations during the 
Greek royal visit last July. 


The Committee of 100 Legal Section 
reported in a statement on Monday: 
“Terry Chandler has been granted 


leave by the House of Lords to present 
his application in person for leave to 
appeal to the House of Lords against the 
judgment of the Court of Criminal 
Appeal on February 5, 1964. 

The application for leave to appeal will 
be heard this Thursday, February 27. 
Terry appealed against conviction to the 
Central Criminal Court on five grounds 
and as at the Old Bailey conducted his 
own defence. The grounds were as 
follows : 


British pilgrims 


attend 


Dresden commemoration 


The Reformed Church in Dresden, East 
Germany, was filled to capacity on the 
night of February 13 when a service 
commemorating the destruction of the 
city by allied bombers nineteen years 
ago was attended by a British “ pilgrim- 
age of penitence.” 

The British group, eleven members of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, had 
earlier been present at a mass meeting 
in one of the city squares. 


News in brief 


The Danish WRI section, Aldrig Mere 
Krig, has issued the following state- 
ment: ‘“ With pleasure we have noted 
the improvement of the relations be- 
tween East and West and call on the 
Government to support all efforts which 
can carry this development further. We 
are convinced that attempts to interfere 
in the crisis in Cyprus by sending NATO 
forces to the island in a serious way will 
damage the efforts for an East-West 
understanding. We therefore request 
the Government to work for a solution 
of the crisis through UN.” 


A world conference of organisers of 
international voluntary work-camps is to 
be held in Linz (Austria) from March 
7 to 13, 1964. It is backed by UNESCO 
and will examine the present and future 
role of voluntary service, the relation- 
ship between work-camps and long-term 
service by volunteers suitably skilled, 
and the impact which both can have in 
the developing areas of the world. 


The new law for COs in France is 
printed in the new quarterly issue of 
War Resistance, the journal of the War 
Resisters’ International, together with 
an account of emergency regulations 
likely to be introduced in’ France, writ- 
ten by Jo Pyronnet of Action Civique 
Non-Violente. 


Trials of NCQs at the German _para- 
troop training camp at Nagold for 
brutal treatment of recruits (reported in 
Peace News on February 7) has resulted 
in a sharp rise in the number of com- 
plaints from West German soldiers 
about their superiors, Der Spiegel re- 
ported on February The armed 
forces commissioner of the Bundestag 
has had to increase his staff to deal with 
the flood of letters. 
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The group had informal talks with mem- 
bers of the Reformed, Lutheran, Metho- 
dist and Roman Catholic churches in 
Dresden and with Quakers from Dres- 
den and Karl Marx Stadt. 

Jack Nutley, a Tonbridge, Kent, railway 
worker, said on his return that many 
Christians he had met in East Berlin 
and Dresden were anxious to have more 
contacts with the West. They com- 
plained of the ban on entry into 
Western countries which the West was 
euterine as a reprisal for the Berlin 
wall. 

Max Parker, Secretary of the British 
FoR, offered the Dresden City Council 
the co-operation of his organisation in 
establishing voluntary East-West work 
camps to undertake repair work in the 
city. He also invited the Christian Fel- 
lowship in Dresden to send two young 
people to the FoR’s international con- 
ference to be held in West Germany. 


Refuses CD rate — 


‘false pretences’ 


Arthur Lake, a member of Bristol CND 
Executive Committee, appeared at Ax- 
bridge Court last Monday subsequent 
to withholding 13s 4d payable for Civil 
Defence, from his rates. He claimed 
that he was being asked for money 
under false pretences but was refused 
permission to read a statement showing 
the fraudulence of Civil Defence to the 
Court. 

The magistrate ruled that he had shown 
no “cause in law” why a distress war- 
rant for the unpaid portion of his rates 
should not be issued. The publicity 
officer of Bristol CND reports that the 
case received good coverage on BBC 
radio and television 

In Scotland, Colonel W. G. Smith, Civil 
Defence Controller for Ayrshire, an- 
nounced on February 20 that he was 
resigning as a “deliberate protest” 
against the unrealistic picture given by 
the authorities on paper of Britain’s CD 
organisation. Actual man-power and 
facilities available, he said, are totally 
inadequate. Colonel Smith claimed the 
£24 million being spent on Civil Defence 
in Britain this year was being poured 
down the drain, because no attempt was 
made to investigate if it was doing its 
job properly. He criticised the attitude 
of Government departments which “bent 
backwards” to avoid finding out the real 
situation. 


1. That the judge was wrong to rule 
that Chief Inspector Dickenson of the 
Special Branch need not reveal the 
names of the other Special Branch 
officers who had been detailed to follow 
Terry during the demonstrations, and, 
thereby, denying him the right to call 
them as witnesses for the defence. 
2. & 3. Points of law revolving round 
the question of whether, like the Crown, 
the defence has the right to “stand by” 
jurors and not show cause for its chal- 
lenge until the whole panel has been 
gone through. 
4. That he had been denied his lawful 
procs to examine the jury on the “ voire 
ire.” 
5. That the obstruction caused by the 
demonstrations was of a temporary 
nature and, therefore, could not con- 
stitute a public nuisance. 
The court rejected all five grounds and 
refused him permission to appeal direct 
to the House of Lords, but did issue a 
certificate of public importance with 
regard to its judgment relating to the 
“ Stand-by” procedure. 


SA prisoners: 
torch parade 


On Friday, February 28, there will be a 
youth demonstration demanding the re- 
lease of the South African political 
prisoners and advertising a meeting, 
also to take place on Friday, in the 
Central Hall, Westminster, which will 
include a dramatised presentation, 
“Torture in South Africa.” 

The youth demonstration will take the 
form of a torchlight procession moving 
off from outside the University of 
London Union at 6 pm. Many youth 
organisations are taking part. The pro- 
cession will join the meeting at Central 
Hall which begins at 7.30 p.m. Many 
well-known artists have agreed to take 
part in the dramatised presentation, and 
Bishop Ambrose Reeves will be speak- 
ing at the close of the evening. 

In South Africa, the Minister of Justice 
revealed in a Parliamentary answer 
recently that over 3,000 people, includ- 
ing a large number of juveniles, had 
been arrested in 1963 under the security 
laws. Juveniles under 16 can be 
sentenced to death for sabotage and 
even children of 7 and 8 are sent to 
prison for petty offences. 


CND candidate 
for Hull North 


Dr Peter Worsley confirmed on Febru- 
ary 20 that he is likely to stand as a 
disarmament candidate at Hull North, 
a marginal seat, in opposition to the 
Labour Party’s nominee at the general 
election. Dr Worsley, who is head of 
the department of sociology at Hull 
University, said that he had deliberately 
chosen a marginal seat to draw atten- 
tion to “Labour’s failure to meet Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home’s challenge on the 
deterrent.” He also wants to challenge 
that group of Labour MPs who are 
nominally unilateralist. 


complicated but latest news indicates 
that in ali probability there will not be 
marches but rallies and meetings. The 
Executive of the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national has decided to encourage 
foreign delegations to take part in the 
East German demonstrations in order to 
put the full unilateralist case there. 
They suggest that the WRI “broken 
rifle” badges might be worn more use- 
fully than the CND symbol as they are 
not open to the same misinterpretation 
in the East. 

Following an appeal in the Munich art 
periodical Tendenzen 200 works by 70 
artists were received in January for 
auction at the beginning of March to 
raise money for the West German 
Easter marches. 

Seandinavia: “The Nordic Countries - 
an Atom-Free Zone” is the main slogan 
of the Easter march in Oslo, the only 
Easter march in Scandinavia this year, 
reports the Swedish paper Freden. It 
will be a three-day march starting from 
Eidsvoll where the Norwegian constitu- 
tion was signed 150 years ago. By link- 
ing the march with this place _histori- 
cally: associated with the beginnings of 
a free Norway it is intended to under- 
line the need for an independent Nor- 
wegian defence policy which once and 
for all rejects the plans for atomic 
weapons on Norwegian soil. 


Youth to march 
in Brussels 


The 1964 ‘“ Anti-Atomic March of Bel- 
gian Youth” will take place on March 15 
in Brussels. The slogans will demand: 
No atomic arms in Belgium or for the 
Belgian Army; reconversion of military 
expenditure for social needs and for aid 
to underdeveloped countries; an end to 
all nuclear tests; a non-aggression pact 
between NATO and the Warsaw Pact; 
no dissemination of nuclear arms; de- 
struction of all nuclear arms; total 
simultaneous and controlled disarm- 
ament. 

This year the Young Catholic Workers’ 
Movement has joined the organising 
committee. In consequence, the Young 
Socialists, who are the only group on 
the Committee who support unilateral 
disarmament and withdrawal from 
NATO, are even more in the minority. 
The march committee have appealed to 
unilateralists in Britain and other coun- 
tries to join in the march. Angela 
Aspinwall of 43 Gordon Mansions, Tor- 
rington Place, London W.C.1 is co-ordin- 


“I believe that in the 20th century it 
should be possible to resolve our pro- 
blems in a 20th century way.” - Mr Ron 
Smith, February 24, 1964. 


Defamation claim 


George Clark is considering taking pro- 
ceedings against the Conservative Cen- 
tral Office for defamation of character, 
arising out of a reference to him in 
the Campaign Guide, 1964, issued by the 
Office. The guide observes that George 
Clark was sentenced to 18 months’ 
imprisonment arising out of demon 
strations during the Greek royal visit 
last July, but it does not mention the 
quashing of his conviction on appeal. 


